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UNTIL THE END. 


BY GEBITA, 





And & the end of all draws near— 
The end of night, the end of day— 
Sod io the twilight of the year, 
W hen summer shatows turn to gray, 
W nen two shall part, as others part 
W ho met as none before have met, 
W ho lowe as none e’er loved before— 
ert—for our summer sun has set. 


~adly the wind sighs far above— 
Il clasp my arms, and rest my head 
l poo his breast—I hear it moan, 
ind we are silent as the dead. 
| watch the moonlight on his face, 
Sod ecstastes 60 brief and bright 
Come to my soul and bold it—still— 
The end of day, the end of night! 


We «hisper that an end will come, 
ind rise to bid farewell again, 
Aod linger where the moonlight rests, 
Aut ieger still, and part again. 
Bot Love, that made our hearts 60 true, 
Mace them quite brave totrust and wait; 
Aod » he went upon his way; 
And thus we parted, and I wait. 


V0, mast Ope watt for evermore? 
Aod will my bair Le turned to gray, 
Lod shall I see his eyes grown dim, 
When we shall meet some other day 7 
Noy, let Os meet mot as we part, 
Thos, in the twilight of a fea, 
beat tn the summer of our lives, 
tod tn the samme Of the year! 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FPKOM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LiGKT,”” “LoRD LYNNE’S CHOICE,”’ 
“HEK MOTHER'S #IN,’’ KTC., 

HTC., ETC. 











CHAPTER LI.—(Contrincrp ) 


6c UT FS whe replied; “tui the tradi- 
\ onal stepmoiber general!y inter- 
feres im the love affairs of the 
household. However, I feel quite sure 
lady Eateile wili never interfere witb 
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imine. ’’ 

‘Tue Duke of Downsbury goes to Paris | 
this week,” continued the eari, ‘with the | 
duchess and Lady Estelie. I thought of 
following them.”’ 

“That will be very nice of you, paps,” | 
*0¢ said. 

“Itis realiy some comfort to have « 
dsughter whom one can consult about 
ouch matters. I want to marry as s00n as 
i can; but warrying a duke’s daughter in 
Eogiand is s tremendous undertaking, | 
Doria. 

“The amount of ceremony and form to 
Ue gone through with is something dread-— 
fol. I should not mind about that; but, 
JOG set, the great embarrasement is this—_ 
‘he duke is very particular, and he would 
seteraily thimk it too soon after the late 
“a'\'s death for me to make any great pub- 
the “nestion—that is the difficuity.’’ 

“You, that is a difficuity,” said Doris. 

“All tbat would be obviated entirely if 
Iwentto Paria, and could obtain their 
arent to = quist ceremony at the Em- 
‘aey, OF something of that xind.”’ 

“it "ould be a very wise course, pspa.”’ 


Pre ! think, my dear, and I shail start 
* Paris next week. I may be s month 
yon Now comes the great difficulty of 


» Dorie—what is to be done with you?” 
| can remain here,”’ she said. 


alee sone, my dear, not alone—it would 
: thought if I were to ask that 
pn te 2 gnc of Mark Brace’s she would 
= you, then 1 should feel quite at 

Ly came 


‘ - “sould be much pieased,” said Doris. 
50 woe 


Mattic 


“6d indeed beatiiumph to show 
 Gpon whom she had always iooked 








down, the difference that reaily existed 
between tbem. 

“Then ali our difficulties are silenced,” 
said the earl. “I bave often heard people 
sey how difficult their daughters are to 
manage; but if they are like you, Doris, 
there can not be sueb great difficuity.’’ 

Sbe laughed, wondering to berseif if be 
would say the same in s year’s time. 

“You understand, Dorlas, that it will not 
do for you to go into society at all just yet. 
You most neither receive or pay visits! 
No young lady does anything of that kind 
until she bas been presented at court.”’ 

“When does wy presentation take place, 
pepe?’ 

“If all goes well, ! think next May. 
Lady Esteile or the duchess will present 
you; then you may consider yourself 
fairly aflort—until then, salitade. 

“You can spend the intermediate time 
in the acquisition of all kinds of /ittle ac- 
com plishments; not that you are deficient, 
for you are a perfet wonder to me. 

“The next thing to be done, Doris, is 
that you must choose s suite of rooms for 
yourself. I give you permission to choose 
which you will; and when we«o to Lon- 
don, you shall go to Mantal! & Briard’s, 
the famous decorators and house furnish- 
ers, and choose anything you jike. It will 
smuse you during my absence to superin- 
tend the fitting up of your roomse—it will 
give me a fair ides of your taste.’’ 

They went together through Linieigh 
Court. Until then Dorie nad no just ides 
of tbe immense extentof the pisce—#he 
was amazed at it. 

And the rooms were ail #0 light, so 
sunny, #0 bright, she was quite at a lose 
which to choose. 

One suite delighted her very much— 
four large, lofty rooms, with ceilings su- 
perbly paiated, looking south, so that the 
warmth and brightness of the sun was al- 
ways on them. 

The windows were built after the French 
fashion—iong, reachiog from tbe floor to 
the ceiling, and opening on Ww baiconies 
filled with flowers. 

The great charm to Doris of these rooms 
was, that the boudoir opened on toa bal- 
copy, snd s small fight of steps jed from 
the balcony to the ground, #0 tbat she 
could go from her own roomato the gar- 
dens without passing through the house. 

“That is very nice,” said the eari, ‘‘for 
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young ladies who love the early dew and | 


flowers. Do you think it safe, Doris? Sup- 


pose you forgot to fasten the door leading | 


| on to the baicvny I’ 


It wae an evil fate that led Lady Doris to 
choose that suite of rooms. 





CHAPTEEH LII. 
afterward the Kari of 


FEW days 
A Linleigh, witb his daughter, went to | 


London. He had decided not to go 
to his own house, which was one of the 
most beautiful mansions in Hyde Park— 
Hyde House. 

They were going simply on business, 
and would spend the greater part of their 
time driving from one storeto another. 
The first visit, of course, was to Mme. 
Francoise, to whom the earl explained 
that his daughter required, in one word, 
everything needful for s young liady of 
rank anc position. 

“It will teke meny bours, Doria,” ssid 
the ear!; “such things ean pot be burried. 
lean leave you here while! driveon to 
my lawyer's, to transact some business 
with bim Remember, my darling, you 
have carte 
gratified.” 

Then he drove away, iesving her with 
Mme. Francoise. How forcibly it recalled 
to ber the time when Lord Vivianne had 
done the self- seme thing. 


biancSe—evers whim to ot 








“Truly,” she laughed to herself. “His 
tory repeats itself. How liittiethen did I 
foresee this.’’ 

So little that if even ina dream she 
could have been warned of it, she would 
never have spoken to Lord Vivianne. 

“Never mind,” she said to herself, with 
the light-hearted insouciance of her race. 
“Never mind, no one knows —nothing 
will come of if; but it would certainly be 
arelief tometo hear that Lord Charies 
Vivianne was dead.” 

The pity of it was that Lord Charles 
could not bear the remark; it woud have 
given him a lesson that he would not have 
furgotten. 

Medame wondered what had brought so 
grave an air of preocecapation over the 
beautiful young face. Surely, if any 
buman being was to be envied, it was the 
young girl who had carte bianche in her 
elegant establishment. 

“She must know what she is «about, 
though,” thought madame. “Dreaming 
is useless here,’’ 

Sne little knew Lady Doria, Going up 
to ber with a book of patterns in her hand, 
she was almost startied by the ciear, keon 
geze that met bherown—by the perfect 
judgment and oi, clear, calm: sense of 
the earl’s daughter. 

“There will be some few things, 
madameé,’’ said the clear, haughty voice, 
“thet you will understand far better than 
1 do, others in which | sball preter to 
please wm yseif.’’ 

And madame found that Lady Stud- 
leigh bad a taste and artistic neuse of what 
is beautiful far superior ws ber own. 

The next few hours were delightful to 
Doris. The rarest and most costly laces, 
the ios Leautiful embroidery, the finest 
silk, the richest velvet—there never were 
such purchases made. 

She did pot limit herself either as to 
quality or quantity, and nothing wae for- 
gotten—tiny slippers it for Cinderells, 
dancing shoes, fans, gloves. 

She might bave been # practiced old 
dowager, selecting « trounseau for her 
youngest daughter. The sum total wasn 
something enormous. Even madame, ao- 
customed a5 she was to large socountas, 
looked slightly frightened. 

“My Lord Linleigh placed no iimit,”’ 
she said to Doris. 

“No, | must have all | require; I anali 
notreturn to town until tie season Le 
gins,’’ wes the perfectly soil prmmensed 
reply. 

Then Lord JLApnlegh returned, and 
madame Watched his face inteutly as that 
wonderful account was piaced velure 
bim. 

“It takes four figures,’’ be said, with « 
smile; “that is quite right, my daciing. I 
hope you have everything you want. Tou 
morrow we wiil pay @ visit to Suorr & Mor 
timer’s, the jewelers, These packages, 
medame, are all to be sent ww Linisigh 
Court.” 

Doris wasin the bighest spirit. Nhe 
said to herwelf—and it was probvelly true 
that no girlin England, noteven # royal 
princess, had such @ trousseau; bul she 
had too much good taste to show any un- 
due eiation over it. When they had diued, 
she said to her father: 

“Papa, you will not care Ww spend the 
evening here; it will be dull for you, and 
{can not go out. Should you not like w 
go te your club?’ 


**You; but what of you, my dear’? 

‘*‘] am tired, and | shall be glad lake 
a book and go to my own room wit 

‘My dear Doris said the ear “ bad 
slightiy dreaded ine ne“ eiy « ‘ y 


“Vou ere @ Most sensIDIe gir 
Eerie as you treat mé, he ought & be the 
happiest bustaenad in the worid 

“] hope he wii be, paps,” was the quict 
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reply. And she wondered what her father, 
the Karl of Linleigh, would say is he knew 
from whom she had taken her early les- 
sous in the art of managing men. 

“If you want a man to be really fond of 
you, Doria,’ be used to say, “to feel at 
bowe with you, and never to be bored in 
your society, let him have hisown way— 
offer him his liberty, even when he does 
not seem inclined to take it; suggest to 
bimm « game at billiards, a few bours at his 
olub—you bave no idea how be will ap- 
preciate you for it,’’ 

She had found the charm work per. 
fectiy in the case of Lord Charlies, and now 
her father, too, seemed to admire the pian. 
What would he say if he knew who had 
instructed her? 

She went to her room. Lady Doria never 
traveled without a pleasant little selection 
of light French literature—‘it prevented 
her from forgetting the language,” she 
said. 

The earl, inwardly hoping bis wife 
would be as sensible as bis daughter, went 
off lo spend a quiet evening at bis ciab, 

The following day was oneof genuine 
delight to Lady Doris. The first visit the 
earl paid was to the establishment of 
Mossrs, Storr & Mortimer; there she was 
to select for berself what jewelssne would, 
Nhe glanced once wistfully at the earl. 

*“Jowels are not like dress, papa. it inc 
dangerous thing to leave me unlimited 
powers here,”’ 

“Lady Doris Studleigh must bave jewoin 
fitting ber position,” he said. “Dress 
weers out, but jewels last forever.”’ 

So Lady Doris stood in thet most tempt- 
| ing piace, almost bewildered, while seta of 

poaris, of diamonds, of rare emeralds, of 
pele pink coral, then case afler case of su- 
porb rings, were placed before her, 

Tne thought of those 0 securely packed 
in ber box, and wondered what would te 
thought if their history could be known. 

Nbe chose some magnificent pearis; 
there were none fairer, even in that place 
where the finest stones abound. 

Then she chose a set of emezald, goiden- 
green in their beautiful light; o set of 
pearis and rubies mixed; rings until she 
bad more than enough to cover the fingers 
of both hands; golden chains of rare work- 
manship apd beauty; watches of great 
value; and when she could think of noth- 
ing tise she could desire, she looked up in 
tne eari’s face with a simile. 

‘That is not bad, my dear, for @ beyin- 
ning,’ be said, laughingly—‘‘not bad at 
wii.’’ 

“You do not think I bave purchased too 
much, papa?” 

“No, my deer, you have not enough yet, 
{ merely said it was very well for # be- 
ginning.” 

W hat the amount of the bill was, or how 
many figuresit took, she never knew, 
‘The earl had said good naturediy lw him- 
self tbat it did not matter—hbe had many 
tLousanda lo spare. 

“There ia yet another plec:,’’ he said; 
‘wemust goto Parkins & Gotlo’s You 
require many things from there. You 
must have « dressing cane, «lady's writ 
ing tabie, anu all kinds of Knick koacks 
for your rooms, 

The day following was spent at Mantail 
& Briard’s, where Lady Doris gave such 
or‘ers for ithe fistiog up of ber four roous 
a« made even those yentiomen open their 

Nothing was 





eyes in undisguised wonder 


spared—no luxury, no comfort, and that 
evening, when they sat together, Lady 
Doris said tw her father 
* + a 6 “ ¢ , 
| er x 7 “ ? 
al pos ? 6 asked 
Why t isa positive fact that i have 
not one single wish ielt ungratined if « 


fairy wore W\ come and ask ine Ww iy and 





2 


find one out, ! could not—1 bave not one.’ | 

He stooped down to kiss the beautiful 
‘oe 

“lem gied tw bear it," he replied. ‘! 
oerteiniy do not think any one else could 
say quite as much. | could not.” 

It wes not of herself alone that Doris 
had thought that day. She bad been with 
the earl to give orders respecting the 
steam plow; she hed chosen such a dress, 
euch a shaw! and cap for Mra. Brace, that 
she knew would bring tears of delight into 
that lady's eyes; she had chosen a box ful! 
of millinery, with pretty oraamente, for 
Mattie; she bad chusen for Karie a box ful! 
of books such as she had often heard him 
jong for. 

And Lord Linleigh, while he admired 
her goodness of heart, her affectionate me- 
mory, never for one moment thought tha 
her quick study of him had led her to do 
these different things. She longed for the 
hour in which she should return to Lip- 
leigh; she wanted to see al! the magnificent 
purchases she had made piaced at ber own 
disposal. The Parisian waiting maid was 
found, and one bright, clear, frosty morn- 
ing they returned to the ovurt. 

“It looke like home,’ said Lady Doris. 
Her heart warmed to it, and beat faster 
with ea thrill of pride. It was her own | 
home, from which nothing could dislodge 
her ! 

She had had one fright in 
though her nerves were strong, ber cour 
age high, it had been a fright. 

She was driving with the earl through 
New Hond Street, when on the pavement 
she saw Giregory Laesiie. There was no | 
avoiding bim—their eyes met. His were 
filled with recognition and surprise —hers 
rested op him with calm nonchalarn oe, ai 
tnough her heart beat high. Then he 
smiled, bowed, and half stood stili; but 
the calm expression of her face never 
wavered. 





London; and | 


“Ie iteome one who knows you?” asked | 


the earl. 

“itis some one who has 
wistake,’’ she replied. 

And then they passed out of sight 
however, before (iregory Leslie had seen 
the coronet on the panel. 

“What a mistake | bave made,”’ he said 
to himeelf. ‘I certainly thought that this 
wee my beautiful ‘innocence.’ 
ber! It cannot be such an uncommon 
type of face, after all, when there are three 
now that diflerent peopie have seen — ali #0 
mucb alike, What would my ‘Innocence’ 
do in an @arl's carriage 7—that in, if ail be 


made a great 


well with her; and Earle said all was 
well,” 
She would not recognize bim, for the 


sim ple reason that she feared to do so. He 
weea man of the world, always ia Lon 
don, familiar with ali the little rumors at 
the clubs, and she dreaded what be might 
way afterward. 

if by chanoe she should meet him when 
she was with the earl and countess, she 
would recognize him, but not just then. 


“It was ean unfortunate thing for me,"’ 
sbesaid to herself, ‘having that picture 
painted. If I had known then what | 


know now, it never wonld have hap 
pened. Mark Hrace and his wife were 
foolish to allow it.’’ 

But she had forgotten the whole matter 
when they reached Linieigh Court. Ai! 
the packages were there,and she was as 
happy as a queen superintending the ar- 
rangements, the unpacking, the stowing 
away in beautiful old wardrobes made of 
cedar. 

Even the Parisian waiting maid, who re 
joiced in the name of Eugenie, owned to 
berseif that notone of the great ladies 
with whom she had lived had « wardrobe 
like Lady Doris Studieigh’s! 

Then caine the day of the earl's depart 
ure—he would not go until Mattie had ar- 
rived. 

“You can not be left alone, my dear,”’ 
he said, so decided, that Dorie had not 
dared to urge the matter. 

Mattie came and was delighted. Sie 
cried @ little at first, for, despite all her 
fauita, she had most dearly loves the 
young giri she believed to be her sister. 

The story of Doris bad been « great 
trouble to her, and she had feit it bitterly; 
butafter a time sbe forgot her griefin the 
wonder excited by the magnificente of 
linieigh Court. Lady Dora was ver, 
kind to her; nothing of patronage or 
triamph was to be detected in her man- 
ner. 

The first time they were left aione to- 
gether in whet wasto Mattie tne bewiid- 


ering giories of the drawing room, the 
brown eyes were raised timidly to the fair 
Laer, 

“Dorta,”’ said Mattie, ‘wh ould bave 
believed that you weresuch a great |a ly, 


after ali f’ 


| Linleigh bad been 
| the dnke’a fair, proud daughter, and now, 


| fortebly, with the belp of Mattie. There 
not 


Hiow iike | 
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“I bad faith in myself, my dear,”’ was 
the superb reply, “and that wasa great 
thing [’ 


CHAPTER LIIL 


{SHE great world did own itself to be 
surprised—not angry, por shocked, 
nor even vexed or offended, but sar- 

prised. It bad not teken newspaper rumors 
for gospel trath. 

It bad prided iteelfon superior know!l- 
edge, and bed seen nothing of the kind; 
but thie ine spring morning it was taken 
by surprise, 

The fastionable morning papers all told 
the seme startling story—the Eerl of Lin- 
leigh was marcied, and married to Lady 
Estelle Hereford, the Duke of Downs 
bury'’s only daughter. 

They bad defrauded the fashionable 
world of a grand spectacie. The marriage 
of a (uke’s dzaghter with an earl would 
naturally bave been a grand sight—such a 
wrand duke, too, eas bis Grace of Downs- 
bury. 

The private rumor came to tbe rescue, 
and told how it would bave been im possi- 
bie forthe marriage to bave been cele 
brated with any degree of ceremony in 
England, owing tw the fact that the late 
earl bad pot so very long been dead. 

Kumor added aiso, bow, long years ago, 
when he was a penniless captein, Lord 
hopelessly attached to 


op bis secession to the estates, be had in- 
siantly renewed bis suit; bow be had fol- 
lowed them to Paris, would take no nay, 
and bad married Lady Estelle in spite of 
all obstacles. There was one singuiar 
omission, though it was not of the least 
consequence—none of the papers said 
where the marriage had been performed, 
or by whom. Those who noticed the 
cmilesion thought it would be supplied 
next day, then forgot all about it. 

‘The earl bad been absent six weeks, and 
lady Doris bad spent them very com- 


was nothing in Mattie to be ashamed of. 
‘True, she was only « farmer's daughter; 
but for ail thatshbe was a well-bred girl. 
Her politeness and natural grace of man 
ner came from that best and sweetest of 
all sources, # good heart. She might be 
deficient in some little matters of etiquette, 
but, she was always true, sinesre, kind, 
and good, 

Noteven in outward appearance conid 
the fastidious Lady Doris find the least 
fault with her foster-sister, while her 
the ughtful consideration made her liked 
and esteemed by every one in the bouse, 
Indeed, there were some who compared 
the two unfavorably, and wished that the 
haughty Lady Doris had some of her 
fos'er-sister’s gentleness, 

The suite of rooms were finished, and 
Doris bad taken possession of them be 
fore the earl returned. 

The fair spring was coming; already 
the cuckoo had been heard in the woods; 
the first sweet odors of spring seemed to 
Hllthe sir; the green buda were on the 
bedges—-such @ fair sweet, odorous spring. 
It seemed to have touched the heart of 
Karle, the poet, and have turned bis poetry 
into words of fire. 


bes much more comfortable dwelling- 
place than it is now.” 

Lady Doris took especial pains over her 
own toilet that evening. The Countess of 
Linleigh was a dake’s daughter, and her 
good opinion was worth having. She 
wished to impress ber favorably, and she 
knew that she must choose the happy 
medium. She must not be too pisin—that 
would seem like rusticity; nor too magni- 
ficent— that would be ostentation. 

“I wish now,” she eaid to herself, that I 

bad never gone near Downsbury Castile; it 
was one of the most unfortunate things I 
ever did in my life. I wonder what she 
thought of me that day ?”’ 
She did look exceedingly beautiful when 
she was dressed. She had chosen & cos- 
tume of pale lilac silk, with golden orna 
ments. The silk was shaded by fine white 
lace—nothing could have suited her better. 
The ripples of golden hair were drawn 
loosely together, and fastened with a dia- 
mond arrow; the lovely face, with its 
dsinty flush and bright, deep e) es; the 
lovely mouth, so like the soft petals of a 
rose; the white, graceful neck, the pol- 
ished, pearly shoulders, the rounded arms 
—all made up a picture not often seen. 
Mattie looked st ber in honest amezs. 

“You are very beautiful; you dazzie my 
eyes, dear,” she said. “What shail you 
do with your besuty, Doris?” 

“Enjoy it,”’ was the laughing reply. 

But Mattie looked grave. 

‘it seems to me,” she said, ‘‘that beauty 
such as yours is full of peril.” 

“I do not see it,” was the isughing an- 
awer. ‘Now, Mattie, it is time we went to 
the drawing-room; in one balf bour from 
this my lord and my lady will be at 


home,”’ 
~ a - — * 


Faster and faster they seemed to drive; 
and with every minute that brought them 
nearer, Lady Linleigh grew paler. 

**1t in an ordeal, Uiric,”’ she said, in her 
clear, sweet voice; ‘it seems to me that all 
Ihave gone through is as nothing com- 
pared to this. It was very bard of papa— 
very bard.’”’ 

‘*He meant it for the best, Estelle, and we 
must bear it, love; it might bave been 
inuch worse.’’ 

‘Yeon; but to bear her speak, to be with 
her every moment of the day, yet never 
once to call ber child, or hear her sey 
motber—it will be very bard, Uiric, you 
¢o not know how bard,” 

“Il can guess, my dear; but why dweil 
on this, the darkest side? Think of the 
happiness in store! Your father and 
mother both friends with us, having quite 
forgiven us, and, I venture tothiok, grow- 
ing quite fond of me; they wili come to see 
us, and we shall visit them, and you will 
always bave Doris with you. Think of 
all those things !”” 

“Do you think Isbell betray myself, 
Ulric?” she asked, simply. 

“No, my wife, I donot. You kept your 
secret when you saw her at Downsbury 
Castile, and you wiil keep it now. As for 
loving her, indulging her, saying all kind 
and gentie words to her, that will be 
quite natural in your position. Try to be 

bappy, my darling wile; there are happy 
days in store for us.”’ 

“I will try,” she said. 





He wrote such letters to Lady Doris 
that, if it had been in the power of words 
to bave touched her heart, bis would have 
done so; bat it was not; and one morning, 
when the sun was shining more brightly 
than usual, when the first faint song of 
the birds was beard, Lady Doris received 
a letter to say that day the earl and count- 
oan would be at bome. 

The earl gave many directions how his 
beautiful and stately wife was to be re- 
ceived; bow the Anderiey church beils 
wereto ring, the servants to be ready; 
how « grand dinner was to be prepared an 
bour later than usual, 80 as to make allow- 
ance for any little delay in traveling. 

‘I trust everything to you, Doris,” said 


the earl, “and | know that I may safely do 


80; you will keep your promise,”’ 
He trusted well. Her energy and quick- 
| pees were not to be surpassed. Every ar- 
rangement was made, every trifling detail 
attended to, and the astonished servants, 
looking at each otherin wonder, owned 
that their young lady was a “‘regular loco- 


motive’’ when she liked. Great fires were 
burning in the dressing rooms, the bed- | 
rooins—every place where she thought a 


fire would be pleasant. 

“The countess of Linleigh shall have 
the three things that I like best to wel- 
come ber bome,” she said, laughing! y. 

‘W bat are those?’’ asked Mattie. ; 

Warmth, light, and flowers. Those 
are three grand iaxuries, Mattie, and if 
poupie either appreciated them better, or 
cared more about them, the world would 


At that moment they beard the chiming 
| bells of Ander:y church, filling the air 
with rich, jubilant music, 
“Listen, Estel:e,” said Lord Linieigb: 

| “that is our welcome home.” 
Listening to the joyous bells, wa‘ching 
the last golden gieam die out in the west- 
erp sky, no dréam of tragedy to come dis- 
turbved them. 
‘Home at last,”’ said the earl, as the car- 

| rige stopped. “I really think, Estelle, I 
aun the happiest man in the worid.” 

He looked wistfully at his wife’s face—it 
was white as death. 

“My darling,” he whispered, as he led 
her into the house, “for my sake, try to 
eheer up. Do not sadden the happiest 
hour of my life.” 

She made a violent effort to arouse her 
self. She returned with ber usual bigh 
and gentie courtesy the greetings of the 
domestica, and walked with graceful steps 
| to the library; then she hardiy knew what 
took place. 

She saw a face ands figure before her, 
lovelier than the loveliest dream of an ar- 
tist. She saw two white arms around her 
| husband's neck, while a voice that made 

her heart thrill said: 

“Welcome home, dear pape—weicome 





ee _.) 
A soft voice said: 
saan will Big stipe Ldnleigh, 

ope you me love 

much.” oe 
She felt as though she beld her heart ip 
ber own bands when she kissed the white 
brow, saying: 
“I am sare to love you very much.” 
The earl, who was watching her cicseiy 
saw that she had just as much ssshecouid 
bear—it was time to interfere; so he took 
Mattie by the hand and led her to the 
countess, He introduced her ins few 
kindly words, and then Lady Linleigh re- 


“I remember you, my dear, though 
have probably =a lawn 
when you were quite a little child.” 

“I do remember you,” said Mattie 
gratefully. : 

Then Lord Linleigh interetered 
‘Estelle,’ he said, “we are just ten min- 
utes bebind our time. You would like to 
change your traveling dress.” 

Sbe looked at him like one roused from 
a dream, hardly seeming at first to under- 
stand him; then she walked slowly from 
the room. Lord Linleigh followed ber, 
leaving the two giris alone. 

“I think she will like me,” said Lady 
Doria, “and it will be really a boon to have 
such a graceful, bigh-bred lady in the 
house, I shall study her, imitate ber. 
Now, Mattie, does she not, as I eaid before, 
seem tc move to the hidden rhythm of 
some sweet music ?’’ 

“Yes, she gives me exactly that impres- 
sion. But bow pale she is, Doris, and her 
bands trembled. She looked as though 
she was going to faint.” 

“She is not strong—papa told me so— 
and traveling bas perhaps tired ber. Do 
you think sbe will like me, Mattie?” 

Tne tone of voice was very anxious. 
Mattie looked up quickly. 

“You will say I am fall of foolish 
fancies, Doris, but do you know I could 
not help thinking that she loved you; sbe 
looked as though she did. Her eyes had 
quite a strange light in them as they 
rested on your face, and the expression on 
bers was wenderful.” 

“That is ceriainly all fancy,” replied 
Doris. “I have only seen her twice in my 
life; itis mot pussible she can love me 
Perbaps she thought I was not so ted 
looking—ehe sdmires besuty in every- 
thing, I know; she told me so herself. Sbe 
married papa, I suppose, for his bandsome 
face.”’ 

*Husb!” cried Mattie, “you mast not 
say such things—it is wrong.” 

Ske could say no more; the earl aad 
countess returned, and the dinner bell 
rang. During dinner it seemed to Mat- 
tie that, so far from being mistaken, she 
was quite right—the countess certainly 
loved Doris; her voice took quite snother 
tone when she addressed hor. She fan- 
cied the earl noticed it too, and was mach 
pleased. 

When Mattie was near, and Lady Lis- 
leigh was arranging some presents she 
had brought home for the girls, be re 
marked. 

‘The countess will be quite happy 297; 
she is so fond of young girls, and she ba 
two tos ad 

“] — think I shall spot! either of 
them,” said bis wife, with a happy light 
in her eyes; “they are both too good 
be spoiled.”’ 


CHAPTER LIV. 


fP\HE Countess of Linleigh sat anxiously 

watching the fair face of Lady Doris. 

All was going on weil at Linleigt. 
The gentile, stately countess was siready 
balf worshiped there. The ear! considered 
himself the happiest of men. One oom 
versation had both pleased and touched 
Lady Linleigh. 

When she bad been st home some day® 
she fancied Mattie looked grave sod s- 
most sad. She bad been thinking se 
ously about the girl—whether it wae ed- 
visable to ask her to remain with Ledy 
Doris as friend and companion, or wbetber 
it would be better to permit her to retare 
to Brackenside. 

The earl bad spoken of their going © 
London ia May; if they did so, could Mst 
tie go with them? Would it mot be ratber 
cruel than kind to give her notions, © 
accustom ber to a life which it would be 
im possibie for ber to lead? 

The countess saw Mattie walking rm 
morping in the early spring sions, with 





home!” 

“I must bear it,”’ she thought, “for bis 
sake.”’ 

Then the beautifu 
her own. 

Ob, Heaven! that she should 
| pain, such joy, yet live! 


lface was s00K ing in 


Dear such 


most thoughtful look om her face, and she 
went to her. aa 
‘‘} bave been looking for early vicle™, 
na‘d Mattie. glancing with s smile Lasy 
| Linieigh, “in that pretty lite a 
Thorny Dell, Doris calls it; the air # poe 
ed with their fragrance, yet ! cannot 
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yew. At Brackenside, at this time, the 
goods are full of them.” 


The countess laughed. 
wTpere is no piace like Brackenside, is 


tere Mattie 7” 
“No,” repiied the girl, earnestly, “none; 
gt least it seems 60 to me, because I iove 
py bowe 80 very dearly.” 
Toen Lady Linleigh placed her band 
ugly on the child’s shoulder. 
wMattie,” she said gently, “you are 
joking Very sad and thoughtful. What 
are you thinking about ?”’ 
«fome—and Earle,” was the frank re- 


Ledy Linleigh was balf startled. 
«What about Karlie?” she asked. 
The brown eyes were raised wistfully to 


Gute will be so upbappy, Lady Lin- 
leigh, without Doris. No one knows—no 
ee can imagine how he loves her. I 
an not think what his life is without 
” 

ae eet be will not be without her long.” 
wid the countess. “Did you not know 
that be was coming here in February ?” 

She saw a rose colored flash underneath 
ihe brown skin; she saw a sudden warm 
ght in the brown eye; and without a 
sord, almost by instinct, the Countess of 
Linleigh guessed the girl’s secret, and bow 
dearly she loved Earle. 

“Coming here!’ repeated Mattie. “I am 
wo gied !” 

0am 1,” added Lady Linleigb. “I 
bave the bighest opinion of your friend 
Farle.” 

She did not know how gratefal those 
words were to the girl, who never heard 
Karie spoken of save as Doris’ own pecu- 
liar property. “Her friend!’ she could 
have blessed Lady Linleigh for it. The 
words seemed to have made that eweet 
spring sunshine brighten in some strange, 
vague way—the odor of the hidden violets 
aod the sound of Earie’s voice seemed to 
harmonize. 

“And you yourself, Mattie,” said the 
countess, more touched than she cared to 
own by that unconscious revelation— 
“would you be happier to remain here, or 
togobome? You sball decide for your- 
wif, and do which you will.” 

“My place is bome,’’ was the simple re- 
py. “I have seen my dear Doris bappy. 
I shall always be able to picture to myself 
what ber manner of life is like. I shall 
know that Earle is content, being with 
ber; 80 that it seems to me now my place 
sod my duty alike are at home,”’ 

“Il think you are right, dear child,” said 
the countess, 

Sbe had read the girl’s secret rightly, 
and knew that, from henceforward, for 
Mattie Brace, there would be but one con- 
slation, and that she would find in doing 
ber duty, 

“You would like, perhaps,” she added, 
‘10 waitand weicome Earle?” 

Bat Mattie remembered bow many 
‘bings he would require, what prepara- 
tons would be necessary for a visit to 
Linieigh Court; and she divined, with the 
tapidity of thought matural to her, that 
se must go home and help Earle. Lady 
Uvieigh was infinitely touched by the 
young girl's simplicity, her loving besrt, 
ter complete sacrifice. Even the ear! 
*ondered bow it was that his wife showed 
‘uch sincere affection for Mattie. 

Mattie went away, and on this morning, 
“me few days after her departure, Lady 
Unieigh sat anxiously watching the face 
ofthe beautiful Doris, Had sbe any beart, 
* was she a true Studieigh ? 

The countess had been thinking of her 
sll the morning, for at breakfast time the 
“rl, with a smile of happiness, had given 
ber @ letter, saying: 

— is from Earle; how he loves Doris 
coming to-day.’’ 

an a thoughts had flown 

ine © time when she sat with Doris 
conservatory at the castle, and bad 

“eued #0 *trongly with her on the point 


Ste was disappointed, for the beantifal 
did not brighten, no warmth came in 

2 lovely eyes, when she heard the an 
beement of her lover’s coming. 

joming to-day, is he pape?’ 
bd Lady Linleigh, quick to judge, feit 


‘6 


toy 
"ecouviction that the tie which bound | 


pod Doris to Karle Moray, gentieman 
“Porn was burdensome to ber. 

nate o she is ambitious,” thought the 

004 tithe op ay DO tbat with ber wealth 

96 thinks a marriage with Eerle 

th her,’ Again she felt somewhat 


ture " 
pean when she saw that Lady Doris 
Pas ic “me pains to please her lover He 
¥ Téact 
Win we Linleigh in the evening 
Sen t} 


He 


talle hen: Cressing-beill rang, Lady Ee- 
might g *ned her toilet, in order that she 
© what she was very tond of doing 





—spend a short time in Lady Doris’ dress- girl who was its object. He understonl 


ingroom. 

She loved to eee the shining ripples of 
golden hair loose and unbound, she liked 
to watch the glorious face, and to see the 
graceful Ggure arrayed in dress of fitting 
splendor. 

There were times when Lady Doris her- 


self wondered at the great tenderness of | you to be faraway from all such earthly 


the duke’s daughter, 

“As tate ordained mea step-mother,”’ 
she would say to herself with a smile, ‘! 
can pot be sufficiently thankful that she 
likes me #0 well.” 

On this evening Lady Linleigh started 
with surprise. Aecustomed as she was to 
the giri’s beauty, it had never seemed to 
her so striking or so graceful. Lady Doris 
had indeed arrayed herself so es to charm 
the eyes of her lover. 

A littieory of admiration came from 
Lady Estelie; it escaped her without her 
knowledge. 

Lady Doris looked round witb a blush 

and a smile, and nodded her gracefni 
head. 
“! am being poetical, Lady Linleigh,” 
she said, laughingly. ‘Earle is a poet, 
and I am dressing in character, asa poet’s 
bride, you see.”” 


There was the least possibie suspicion of | 
nocckery in her words and laughter, but | 
looking at her, the countess could find no | 


fault. The tall graceful figure seemed to 
rise from clouds of rich white lace; the 
white, rounded arms were bare to the 
shoulder; the grace'ul neck was clasped 
by neither diamord nor pear}; on the white 


breast a diamond glittered iike flame; the 


golden bair, with its shining waves, was 
beantifully arranged; the little ears were 


like pink seasbei's;afew green leaves | 


were carelessly entwined in the golden 
hair—she looked like the very spirit of 
love, beauty and song. 

“Then you do care to please Farle?’ 
said Lady Linleigh, as she kissed the fair 
face. 

“Certainly,”’ was the coquettish reply. 
“I have no thought of failing, either.’’ 

Even the earl stood and gesed for a few 
moments in mute admiration of his 
daughter’s loveliness; then he shook bis 
head, and said, gravely : 

“There is no need for it, Doris—uno 
need.”’ 

It was characteristic of this father and 


daughter that they anderstood each other | 


perfectly, they were so much aiike that 
the medium of words was not always re 
qnired; they seemed to read each other’s 
thoughts by instinct 

While Lady Linleigh stood by, quite 
ignorant of her busband’s meaning, Lady 
Doris understood it perfectly. It meant 
that Earle loved her already so dearly, 
there was no need for her totry to win 
more love from him. 

The earl did not profess to be a man of 


sentiment. Asarule, he considered love | 


a kind of weakness to which one was 
especialiy liable in youth, but this won- 


druus love of Earle Moray’s impressed 
| dream than areality. Whenever he looked 


bim greatly. 
He had decided to crive himseif to the 


atation to meet his young guest, to whom | 


he desired to show all honor; then Lady 


Linieigb had said it would be less em. | 


barrassing for them to meet alone. 


“Whaia ftund of sentiment you have, | 
| way. He had never seen her since, al- 


| though he had #o wel! carricd out her 
‘commands. After dinner all wonder on 


Estelie,” laughed theearl. “Fy ali means 
arrang®é a tete a tete forthem. My bonest 
belief is that women never tireof love 
stories.”’ 


He did not know bow such speeches as — 


these jarred upon the tender, sensitive 
heart of hie wife. But Lady Linieigh was 
considerate. 

“Doris,”’ she said to the proud young 


beaoty, “itissome time since you bave | 


| that ell the glories of Linieigh were for 

| the present quite lost on Karle. 

| When they reac.) the court the early 
lonked at the poet with a smile. 

| “If you were an ordinary visitor,” he 

| said, “I should suggest the dining-room 

(and instant refreshment, but knowing 


| matters, I merely mention them. My 
| daughter, the Lady Doris, isin the draw- 
img room there—will you Join her?” 

Earle had longed witb the intensity of 
longing to see her again. His life bad 
been one long fever, one fire of desire; one 
| constant thought of ber; yet, when he 
stood once more in her beautiful presence, 
| he was mute, dumb. She smiled at him, 
' 
' 


and held out her white, jeweled hands to 
bim. 

“Earle,” she said, and at the sound of 
her voice bie whole soul seemed to wake 
up. “Earle,” she repeated, and the next 
moment he he!d thoes white hands in his, 
| he drew her to him, he kissed her face, 
| her brow. It was pitifal tosee a strong 
; Man's son! 20 bound down with a mighty 
| love. 
| “Karle’”’ she repeated « third time, ‘it 
| is certainly an excallent thing that I do 
not wearchignone. How do young ladies 
manage, | wonde:, with chignons and such 
a rapturous joveras you? Look at my 
flowers and cresa, it is not really etiquette 
to kise a young lady en grande tollette.”’ 

He only laughed at the mocking words 
What cired he, when his arm was round 
her, and he jooked into her face again ? 

“My derling,” heeaid, “my queen rose 
| of the rorebode.”’ 

She laid ber bani on his lips, 

“That is Tennyson’s poetry,” she said, 
“not yourown. Are youso very pleased 
to see me, Fare?” 

‘So pleased that I cannot find words—so 
pleased that the wonder to me is that I can 
bear so uiuch bhappiness.”’ 

“If you think you are too happy, Earle, 
| | can soon alter that stste of things,’’ she 
said, laughingly 

“You cannota!l er yoursellf,’’ he replied. 
“While you are what you are, and a4 you 
are, I must be the bappiest of men—I can 
not beip it Mattie told me that | should 
' find you changed. Why, my darling, you 
are beautiful, graceful, voble as a queen. 
In all the wide world I am quite sure there 
is no one like vou—none,”’ 
| Dioner wascver, and BHarie had reocov- 

ered some little sense and reason. He had 
hardly looked at Lady Estelle. They had 
| met as perfect strangers, and the earl in- 
troduced them. 

It struck the earl that his wife looked 
pale and strange; but whenever there was 


| 
| 
| 





anything ateut Lady Linleigh that he dia 
| not understand, he always attributed it to | 
sentiment 
Then in her calm, bigh bred fashion she | 
bade Earle welcome to Linleigh. She | 
spoke tohim several times during din. | 
| mer. 
That dinner seemed to Farle more like a 


at he: be thoughtof Quainton woods and 
the strange story she bad told hi there, 
the truth of which seemed only known to | 
herself and him. 

He wondered if she would speak to him 
about it—if she would alludeto itin any 


that point was at an 6nd. 

“Dorts,”’ s4id the countess, ‘sing some 
of your pretty French chansons for us, 
Mr. Moray, will you look over these 


| sketches by Dore?” 


seen Karie, and he will perhaps feel some | 


restraint in my presence, and not talk to 
you as freely as be would in my absence; 
I will leave you to receive him.” 


And Doris laugbed with someof the 
| express. Can you understand how grate- 


earl’s hait-contem pt for sentiment. 

Yet she owned ‘o herself that she was 
really giad there was no one to see poor 
Earle’s extravagant delight and wild wor- 
sbip of her. 


W bile Doria’ rich voics filled the room, 
and Earle sat with the sketches in bis 
band, she, feigning to be interested in 
them, said: 

“{ have never had « chance to thank 
you, but Ithank y u now, with all my 
heart, with gratitude that words can vot 


fal I am to you, Farie Moray?’ 
There wasa pretty, wusical lingering 


l'on bis name which charmed him. He 
| looked into the proud, fair face, and said, 


In the burning intensity of his desire to | 


| gee ber all other things were entirely lost 


It never occarred to bim that the Earl of | 
| think that it was in my power to be of ser 


Linleigh bad purposely put bimaeif to in- 
convenience to meet nim at the railway 
station; he never gave even a passing 
thought to the grand earriage, the liveried 
servants, the magnificent mansion; he 
thougbt ocly of Doris—the birds sung of 
ber, the wind whispered ber name. Lord 
Linleigh smiled wore than once sa his re- 
marks were unbearc, bis questions UE 
answered. 

After all, there was souethbing very 
beautifa!, half divine in such love. He 
envied the young poet who felt it, and the 


simply: 
“A man might be proud to give his life 
for you, Lady Linieigh. I am happy to 


vice to you.”’ 
“You will keep my -recret «always, 
Earle ?"’ 


“Always, Lady Linieigh, as I would 
guard my life or my bo: or.” 

“Even after you are married, when it 
will be most difficult to keep a secret from 
Doris, ¥ -_ keel * \ “a 
et ber Er a“ he au T 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


CHi1caao —At the Post Office, in sorting 
over the letters from various parts of the 
world, one bundred and ninety-seven dif- 
ferent ways of spelling “Chicago” bave 
been found; among them were “Jagjago,"’ 
“Hipaho,” “Jajigo,” ‘“Scheochacho,” “H iz- 
ago,” “Chachicbo,’’ and a scholarly resi- 
dent of Finiand indulges in ‘Zizazo."”" 

Tas Croox.—In some parts of Sootland 
it was customary t carry a newly-born 
child three times round the iron ‘orook” 
whieb hangs in the middle of an old-fast- 
joned chimney, and serves to support 
cooking-pota, the ceremony being sup- 
posed to ensure the infant's future pros. 
perity. To double up the chain of the 
“crook”’ at night prevents witches coming 
down the chimney. 

Coversp Disu ga. — Dishes were not cov. 
ered at first for the purposeof keeping the 
food warm. They were covered trom fear 
—the fear of poison. In medisval days, 
and down to the time of Louis XIV., pe- 
ple were afraid thst poison might be in- 
troduced into food between the kitchen 
and the table. Hence the cook wes ordere:! 
to cover the dishes, and t' 6 covers were 
not removed until the master of the house 
sat down to eat. 

A Minoe Pim. —The mince pie of to day 
is round, Four centuries ago to eat a 
round mince pie would be to stigmatize 
yourself asa Jew or heretic. The ortho. 
dox shape is a long oval. It was doubtiess 
meantto representtbe cradie in HBethie- 
bem, and tradition further asserts that the 
strange mixture which makes the mince 
represents the fruits and apice with which 
the tbree kings inthe legend filled the 
cradle, 

Baipk AND Groom.—Our word ‘bride’ 
is derived from the AngloSaxon verb 
‘“‘bredan,”’ to cherish; whilst “groom,"’ or 
“grom,” is an old Dutch word, which 
simply meansa young man, and is quite 
different from the term applied to our 
equine domestica, which either comes 
from the Persian ‘“garma” (a keeper of 
horses), or else from the Anglo Saxon 
word “‘guma” (a caretaker or servant), 
and this word “‘yroum’"’ should really be 
spelt without the letter ‘r,” for written 
“gome,"' it was, as expressive of a man- 
servant, in use in England even es late as 
the civil wars of the seventeenth oentury. 


Goop ror THER Grounp.—Not long ago, 
writes a correspond: nt of a contemporary, 
I was walking in the garden at Hawarden 
with Mr. Gladstone “What would you 
do with that ?” be said sudaenly, pointing 
to abit of newspaper lying on the laan, 
“Lthink I'd pick it up and take it away !”’ 


| 1 answered, astouished. “Ab, weil—thia 
| is what | do with it! said Mr. Gladstone, 


Thereupon he pieced the point of bis 
walking-stick on the middle of the scrap 


| of paper, twisted the stick round and 


round, and wiih much dexterity left the 
bitof paper in tne solland outof sight. 
“The Duke of Buccleuch taught me to do 
that,’ be said, as 66 resumed our walk. 


| “It is good for the ground.” 


THe VaNnitia Bean.—The 60 cailet 
Vanilla tean i¢ not # bean atall, but the 
fruit of a clitnbing orchid, the capsule or 
pod of which is about three 6igbithsa of an 
inch in diameter aod from six to ten inches 
long, and bas acerteio resembiance to the 


#0 called catalipa bean The plant ip ita 


native home, in Mexico and tropical 
America, climbs over trees and shrubs by 
means of «.ender rootiel# sent out from the 
joints of the stem. In ia wild state it 


cilmbs lo # height of twenty feet; but in 
cultivation it is kept within bounds, so 
that (he unripe pods are not injured when 
the olbers are gathered, In Mexico the 
plant is propagate! by cuttings and then 
trained over some rough bark trellis- work 
In partial shade. 

Tukik Customn—A lady who dines 
with the family of a German proleasor 
found the table custome very odd. As 
8000 #8 those at the table were hel ped they 
al once cul up all that was on their plates, 
and then putting their koives down, 
leaned on the table with their lef! hands, 
and with their forks disposed of the food 
with celerity and without interrupatior. 
At supper tbe bostess ground and cooke! 
the coffee at the table, and the butter was 
taken with individus! knives outof an 


earthen pct that was used in common. 
Cheese was served and secured inasimilar 
manner, and was smeared over thick 
s.jces of buttered bead W ben the ea’ ing 
was Hnisne everybody etl sat aod 
wat ‘ ’ »_*=" Waal eet. 7 77 
- she a 7 s I21og tHe BD A 

papel “ witt ut wet K Her [ Agers 
while (the maser pulled a cigar 
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Ah, Hope, thou phystctam that beateth the 
beart 

With vistons of future rioh blessing 

Come dwell with me now, aed tach me thine 


art 

For without thee iife's scarce worth possess 
ting! 

We have found thee, and howe thee, and rever 
again 

May we know joy in living @imewat thew 

Define thee we cannot—ner Wren Hor the 
pen 


Can pleture the charm thats about thew 


Thine ts the wonderful s&lll that may : 
The epirtt all wounded and biewding 

And thine ts the power to reseee the mtd 
From Deepair’s most cruel misicading 


With the light of thy count« 
night 

That perchance may enshacdtoe © 1 tet 

Vod sent thee in mercy te lead ws arte ht 

Through the power of thy towtmg tm st«t. 
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CHAPTER AXAAVA. 
FEVER day afterwards Gerald was waik- 
| ing into Thraxton to see the Inspector 
of polloe there, for be had at last de 
cited to place Lucy’s case im Ube hands of | 
&@ good devecti ve; for he himeeif had tailed | 
to find the aelightest clue although he | 
had made inquiries in every directi n, 
and had devoted all his time and energy 
to the search. 

As he atrode along, ia deep thought, he 
saw a fy approaching, and glanced at it 
abeentiy; then he startet and stopped 
dead short, for the occupant was no other 
then M;. Harling. 

Gerald shouted and steppet the car. 
riage, and Mr. Harling aad &e stared at 
@eok otber in mutual aston a ment 

“Why, lad!" emit Mr. tarting, with a 
certain warmth of affection im his tome 
more marked even Wen of od. “You 
here !"’ 

“Vos,” said Gerald. “tHawen’t pou bad 
my letier? I wrote to Lartres.” 

“I've not been beck tbere,”’ wai Mr 
Hariing. “I've been traveling about-—on 





busines, You bers, of ali pieces in the. 


world !"' he added, in « lower toma 


“How strange that you should come to 
this place I" sald Gerald, om bis sha 


“Ob, | told you | was» kind of Wander. | 


ing Jew,”’ said Mr. tarinng, 
confused manner “Aad 
your show places, isn’t 1 > 
Gerald nodded. 
he asked. “You havent brought her with 
you; 1 bope she is net unwell?’ There 


™ rather a 
thts 


wee a friendly anxiety im dis tome bat. 


nothing warmer. 
‘““(irece ie all right,’’ 
*“] left ber in London.’ 
“And 80 you've come t& 
Regnat”’ sald Geral. 
Mr. Harling started and looked at Dim 
eurtoualy. 
“That's the great show place,” explained 
Gerald. 


sant Mr. Marling. 


see Oourt 


“Ob, ah—yea, I've come te see Court 
Regoa,”’ eaki Mr. Haritmge ‘Jamp in. 
my boy.’ 


Gerald heeitated a uiowent, then, reflect 
log that be could go beck’ to TRraxton wiih 
the fy, got in. 

“Ite Very extraordinary, you're being 
here,” said Mr. Harling 

“Well, it fen'’t realiv,” wast Gerald. «1 
Was employed some months ago to renew 
@ wing al the Court.” 

Mr. Harling stared at bia 

“Dm afraid you will thimk 
very close and- seoretiwa, Mr. Harling,” 
sald ‘ierald, bis tannet face ashing. 
“But I bad reasons for not malioning the 
matter, It is a sore sublet with me” 
Mr Harling watched biw closety. 

“The work was sudcten!y J eoontinued, 
ard | tef the place under a cloed — yea, 
under a cloud in many semees of the word, 
for | was sua pected o! Dating enticed one 
of the village giris to accompany me 1 
bope | need not say tha! | gee inne 
cent of the villainy 

“No, my boy, sald Mr 


I’we been 


Le 


tar 


ing 
“Thank you,” saki Gerald, glancing 
away. “But things looked wery Diack 
ageinet me, and still loos mniy beard 
of ibe poor gtri's disappearance w hex e 
turned here the other Gay. and I have de 
“ided to remain here wati have found 


her aad proved my inawes 


ow” 
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“Good, very good! said Mr. Harling. | wants were fond of calling them; and ne | “Yea, I am,” responded 
“That's just whet | should expect you to | gesed about him in silent admiration. 
| Tee butler wae gratified by tue effect pro- 


da, my lad.” 

“loame beck by the merest chance,” duced. 
said Gerald, “to see Mies Martorie”—bis | 
tone softened at the name—“to give her 
some papers belonging to ber, that I hed 
by accident.” 

“Mies Sartoria, the owner of the Court?” 
said Mr. Harling. 

Gerald nodded. 

Mr. Harling was silent for a moment or 
two, and then he said, “Lord Whartoa 
left it to her, didn’t he?” i 

“He did,” said Gerald. | 

“Rather strange thet!" remarked Mr. 
Harling. an 

“No,” said Gerald, up in arme for Claire 
atonce. ‘He adopted ber when ehe was & 
little girl; he hed no near relatives; It was 
only right thathe should make her his 


the more famous of the 











ly greatly interested. 


Wharton;” reeled of 


Mr. Harling looked at him fizedty. “No Mr. Harling seemed scarcely able to Mr. Harling, aided by his knowledge of 
pear relatives?’ he said. _ withdraw bis eyes from the picture. At) the circumstance, had recognised the 
“No,” said Gerald. jest be ssid in a constrained voice, ‘1s that 


“Has Mise Nartoris a sisier PT" asked Mr, 
Harling after a pause. 
Gerald replied in the negative “Why 


“Perbape the gentieman would like to 
eee the pictures, sir,” be said. And he led 
them up the broad stsira to the corridor 
and, with a gracious dignity, pointed oat 

master pieces. 


“Family portraits, sir,” be said, and he 
roiled off some of the historic names. Mr. 
Harling walked slong in the usual ftash- 
tom, nodding now and again, and evident- 


As they came to the last Lord Wharton's 
portrait he stopped, and 
intense and indescribable expression 
on hie weather-beaten face. 

“The Right Honorable Algernon Ed- 
ward Vincent Geraid Wharton, 


the last of the portraits ?”’ 
“It is, sir,”” said the butier. 
Wharton was the last Earl. 


—<—<————== 


Mr. Harting 


decisively. 


“It's a sketob I took of her, 
knowing it, some months 

awfal litel of her, Heaven know, ae” 
it’s like ber; like ber enough to give 2 
an idea— Good Lord, loox ont pr = 


Without be 


awk wardnen 
let his glass of ale slip out of bis hasg 

“I beg your pardon,” he said “Te, 
tut, how clumsy of me! I hope it bese 
gone on the picture;” he added, as be 
mopped up the spilled beer. “Lat me look 
at it agaia, will you r”’ 
“There you are,” esid Gerald. “It's aij 
right, I set a value on it far beyond the 
worth of the miseravie sketch, wy, 


looked at it with 


Eari of 


the butier, with 


school mistress of Streatham. He was ica 
in amazement and bewiidermest and, 
abeently exclaimed, “It’s the image of 
her fr’ 


“Lord 
He was never 


t= one of | 


“tiow we Moiese Grace?’ | 


do you ask ?"’ 

Mr. Harling mumbled something in re 
aponse and turned to look at the view, 
They were nearing the Court by this ime, | 
and the exquisite beauty of ite surround- 
ings seemed to impress the old gentioman | 
very much, Presently a portion of the 
great house came iu sight. 

‘Tt is a magnificent place, maguificeat!” | 
he exc'aimed under bis breath “Surely | 
it must be one of the finest places in Eng- 
jand ? 

“tla,” assented Gerald. 

“And it all belongs to thie Mise Nar- 
tories ?"’ 

“Kverything,” said Gerald, ““The house, 
all the iand as farae you can see, and 
farther, the village down there in the hol. 
low—ien't it quaint? Even the Gehing 
amacks in the bay, there.” 

‘Sbe must bea Kind of queen!" re 
marked Mr. Harling. 

“She is," said Gerald, with a deeper note 
in his voice, 

They went past the Lodge gates and 
down towards the village At the bead of 
the steep street Lhey got out, and Gerald 
conducted Mr. Harling down the stepe 

He looked about him with the deepest in- 
terest. 

“Where are you staying ?’ be asked. 

(Gerald pointed to the cottage Mr, Har- 
hiog looked at him with the samecuriousiy 
intent gaze. 

“Taal is where the poor girl and her 
| father lived,”’ said Gerald. 

xz Lehall stay at the inn for a night or 
two,” said Mr. Harting. 

(ierald prompily went in and ordered a 
meal acd acomfortabie room They re 
turned io the ty todrive round the cele 
brated avenue which wound in ser penune 
fashion round the Court growada Mr. 
Hariing exclaiming at the beauty of tne 
scone alevery point. As they came up to 
one of the lodges. he said, ‘(Could I see the 
wart?’ 

‘On, yea,"’ said Gerald. “Miss Sartoris 
is always very glad for visitors to go round 


married, and tbe title is now extinct.” 
looked round him asif searching for some- 
thing, and the butler politely paused on 
the way down. 

here?” asked Mr. Harling. 


said the butler. 


“In—deed !"’ said Mr. Harling. He 


“Ie there a portrait of Miss Sartoris 


“I regret to say that there is not, sir,” 
‘“‘Miss Sartorie is a very 
beautiful young lady, if | may make so 
bold to say so—as Mr. Wayre hnows—and 
her portrait would be a great ornament 
amongst the others.”’ 

Gerald colored and averted his face, and 
said nothing. As they descended the 
staira, old Sapley came out of the library 
and sbuffied across the ball. He glanced 
up at them, then disappeared by the outer 
door at the back of the hail. 

“Who is that?” asked Mr. Harling, in 
an undertone. 

“Mr, Sapley, the agent,” replied Gerald 
in as low a voice. 

Mr. Harling rubbed bischin and said 
nothing. They reached the door and he 
tarned to thank the butier, when Mor 
daunt Sapley came up the steps. 

His nead was bent, and he did not see 
them for a moment, and he looked up 
witha start; and Gerald almost started 
also, for the man’s face— seen for the in- 
stant without its mask—was white and 
baggard, as if he bad just beard bad news. 
It was the day after Jenks’ visit. 

“My riend— Mr. Harling —bas been 
looking at the rooms and the pictures,” 
explained Gerald. ‘“Thisis Mr. Mordaunt 
Sapley,”’ he added to Mr. Harling. 

Mordaunt hed slipped the mask on by 
that time, and be smiled amiably. “My 
father will be very pleased,’’ he said. 
“Pray take your friend over the grounds 
or wherever you like to go.”” 

“Thanks!” said Gerald. Mordaunt Sap- 
ley bowed and paeeed into the ball. 

“Very polite gentioman,” said Mr. Har- 
ling, when he and Gerald had got out of 
hearing. “He and his father—I suppose 





the piace. In & sense, it almost belongs to 
the public.’”’ 

“Ob, doee i?” said Mr. Harling quaiatiy, 
ani be muttered to himself as they came 
sudieuly Upon tbe front of the house, 
stretching in a long line agaimet the ek y. 

They dreve up to the door and Mr. 
Harling gotout The Dall porter came to 
meet Utes. 

“is Miss Sartorie within?’ asked Mr. 
Harling. He turned to Gerald quieaiy. “1 
shouid like lo thank the young tady for 
permiting we to see this beautiful place” 

“Mies Nartoris is not at home, sir,” eaid 
the hail porter. 

* Miss Sartoris is away,” sal? Gerald at 
the same moment “i would have told 
you that, if | had kKeowna——” 


“Ll beg pardon,” said Mr. Harling, “1 _ 


saw that the house looked ocoupied——™ 

“Mr. Sapley is living here,” explained 
Gerald quickly. The hali-porter stood 
looking from one to the other. 

* Would the gentieoman like to come ia, 
sir?’ he suggested. 

Mr. Harling sald he should like to very 
much, and they entered the ball The old 
gentieman looked round him with a sort 
of admiring awe. 

He bad often read of such a place, bat 
bad never seen one; the magnificent hall 
suffused with the winter light Gitered 
through the richly stalned windows im 
pressed him to a remarkabie extent. 

The butier came forward and towing to 
\sorald, threw cpen the drawitugroom door 
aod invited them to epter. in a similar 
way Mr. Harling wee shown all the Prin- 
clpal room@e—‘stale” rocgpe, es ibe ser. 


| 


the old man wesaw in the ball was his 
father T—seem to be very much at home 
He spoke as if the place belonged two 
them.”’ 

“Yes,"" said Gerald with a frown, “I 
don’t anderstand—” He didn’t finish the 
seu tence. 

Mr. Harling dismissed the fly—Gerald 
_ deciding to walk into Thraxton, and they 
went towarda the weat wing. 

“That's the wing I was at work on,” said 
Gerald rather grimly. “Let us come 
away, if you've seen enough of it. I have 
fome unpleasant associations connected 
with it.” 

“Let us go beck to the inn,” said Mr. 
Harling. He was siagulariy silent on 


their way and seemed extremely thought- 
fal. 





| which bad been prepared for them, he said, 
| suddenl y— 


“I don’t know,” said Geraid. 
seems to know. 
there was a kind of mystery about ber 
absence, but the expression weuld be 
scarcely justified, excepting by the tact 
that no one Knows her address, not even 
the Sapieys.”’ 


“And what did sne ssy?’ osned 
When they sat down to the meal Harling, deeply interested. 
“Bhe said, ‘No!'” said Gereld, 
and smoking bard. “The? 
“When is Miss Sartoris coming beck ?”’ _—_ had ventured t call her oy 
“No one | name, and I had gone away from A 
1 was going to say that | ing—— Ab, well! the next a 
my hopes were sisin. She seid 
I left ber.” . 
“@he didn’t s refor you?” ssid ” 
ling. 
Mr. “] suppose not,” asse:.ted Gerald, 
r. Harling poured himeelf outa giass | a grim amile. cortainty-” 


of ale “Ite rather SingUilar,’’ be said. 


“W hat ?”’ said Gerald, 


seen her !”’ 

Mr. Harling co!ored and got up to ring 
for more ale. “I mean, that | Gareray it 
the image of her, only you're too modex 


to say 80, my boy,” he said, laughing cari. 
oualy. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


you—you have been so kind to me, aad 


her.”” 


one that be bad saved Grace's life. 


ingly. 


am!’ 
Harling, quietly. Gerald lit bis pipe 


‘‘@ mere nobody; it was madness, 
can help breathing. 
what she is like!’ 
“Haven't 1? No; I suppose not!” 
“This ridiculous sketch doesn’t give 
least idea of ber; she is ove of the love’ 


beautiful. 1 met ber by chance, sed 
thrown into daily communication 
ber while | was renewing that west 
why, no man could help loving per if 
had seen her as often as | did. There 
nameless charm about her whicd 
thoae could understand who came 


ita spell. 
some things, and, like youreelf 
Grace, thinks very little ye 
suppose, because of tbat, 
cause she was gracious ae 
friendly and kind to me,! ‘ups 
her ot my love,’ as the soug say®! 


“You don’t speak with 





“By the way, isn't it rather odd too, that | 
| there's no portrait of her up at the Court! | 


I'm rather disappointed; it's only natural 
that one sbould want to see what the mis- 
tress of such a grand piace is like.” 


“Are you 80 very curious?” said Gerald, | 


rather hesitatingly, aad putting his bang 
into his breast pook et. 





Gerald colored. i 

“Don’t think me & anne”, - 
“Frankly, I have alway? on 
| kind of hope that she—sne @ 
me!" 

“Thea, why——?’ 

Gerald shook his bea«'. ‘eal 

| “JI cap’ eli you. L thought for 


asked 


“You've never 


\ ERALD took back the skech oi 
gazed at it, with a lover's look in bs 
eyes, for a moment or two in silence, 

then he said, as if be bad suddenly made 

up bis mind— 

“Look here, sir, I feel as if I’d got w wil 


feel, somehow, as if you were the bet 
friend I have in the world—anad, indeed, 
I've no one elee to tell, and the thing » 
like a burden tome. This lady, Mics fe. 
torte, the mistress of Court Regna—vweil, 
I’ve been mad enough to fall in love with 


Mr. Harling bad balf-suspected this, bet 
he sighed, for he thought of Grece sad 
her bopeiess love, and, fatner like, si. 
fered a pang on her account; but he was 
generous hearted man, and be liked Ge. 
ald, indeed, had grown very fond of hin 
for more reasons than the all-sufficient 


“Go on, my boy,” he said, encourg 
“I'm balf-ashamed to,”’ aid Gerald, “tor 

it must sound s0 preposterous to you m 
You have seen Court Regns; you knoe 
how rich she is; how lofty the pori‘ice 
she occupies there; and you know what! 
“Yee; | know what you are,” said Mr. 
“A penniless adventurer,” be weat 


course, but | can no more help it thes! 
You bave po ids 


of God's creatures, and as good a8 se 


She is very proud, bat not is 


vulgar way, she is humble —. , 


ot wealth; 00d, - 


ur. Hariled 


d 


¢ 
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ar twa, 


ot nie ecandal about thie poor girl, Lucy 


pe refused me.” n 
a didn’t you ask ber again, ied, 
. Harling. 
oo seen her,” sald Gerald. “I 
the place at ones.” He told the story 
0 broken leg. “When | came back 
w, wes gone, as you know; and if J asked 
] feel that ehe woula bave given 
sameanswer. I know fhere’s no 
= ee me;sbere the only woman I shall 
grec 10¥8; there’s not a day that I don’t 
wink of ber; in fact, I carry her about 
eth me in my beart just as i carry her 
setch in my pocket.” 
Mr. Harling seemed about to speak, and 
pea check ed bimeeif, and after a pause 


_ knows where she is 7” 

Gerald shook bis head. 

“as you sey, that seems to me ratber 

draordinary. And it’s very extraordin- 
wy that the Sapleys should be living in 

“My boy, | don’t like the looks of those 
two men; I'm not given to fancies, but 
(ve taken a 'ed-hot dislixe to both of ’em. 
Toe old man, with that hawk like face of 
bia, looks capable of anything; and the 
gon, though he's nota bad-looking ehap, 
net a hang dog countenance when we first 
uw him to-day. You—you don't suspect 
sev foul play, Gerald ?”’ 

Gerald frowned, and smoked furiously. 

“What foul play could there be?” he 
mid. “You don’t sappose they-ve pat 
Mie Sertoris outof the way?’ And he 
isaghed at the grotesqueness of the idea. 

“No, 1 don’t,” replied Mr. Harling, 
“hough, upon my soul, both father and 
wa look capable of it’’ 

verald laughed again. 

“Gearcely that!" besaid. “But 1 wish 
lknew where she ia.”’ 

Mr. Harling again seemed about to blurt 
eateomething, and again checked him- 
sell. 

‘She may come back soon,” sald Geraid. 

“| may be here—for I shall not go away, 
excepting foraday or two, for the pur- 
poste of my search—until this mystery of 
Lacy’s disappearance is solved. I shall 
me her once more, and give her some 
papers | have of hers, and then—then, I 
shall go beck to Lartree, and finish Mires 
Grace's portrait, and set off on the tramp 

Mr. Harling looked at him curiously. 

“You will make your fortune yet, my 
boy,” he said. “Your sort always does in 
he end; keep up your heart!’ He leaned 
cross the tabie, and petted Gerald on the 
shoulder. “Tnings may all come straight 
alter all; who knowa!”’ 

Gerald shook his head. 

“A fortune wouldn’t be much use to me 
without her! he said. The talk had ap- 
“him. and he paced up and down the 
room restiesal y. 

“I bave to go nto Thraxton about this 
business of Lucy Hawker’a. You won’t 
mind me leaving you? You'll find plenty 
w interest and amuse you if you stroll 
about this piace.” 

“Of with you, lad’ sald Mr. Harling. 
“Iebali find plenty to amuse me!” 

After Geraid had gone, the old man sat 
Maringat the fire and rabbing his chin; 
then, with an air of resolution, he sudden- 
‘'y Jumped up, put on his nat and cost, and 
walked out towards the Court. 

ie stopped now and again on bis way, 
t@¢ looked bard at the ground, asif he 
were thinking deeply, and was not quite 
Clear as to his course of action. When he 


, Maehed the Court, be asked for Mr. Sap- 


#7, “The old gentieman, piease.”’ 
eo took him into the library. 
Sepiey was sitting at the table, with 
te head sunk betweea hie shoulders, very 
ike a hawk, indeed. Mordaunt’s *+111ness,”’ 
wd his extraordinary behavior on the 
Preceding night, bad affected the id man 
much indeed, and he was still brood- 
over it when his visitor was an- 
He gazed upat Mr. Harling 
merestiy, and repeated the name several 
® if trying to remember it, then he 
7m his head. 
‘don't know you!” he said. “It’s my 


™8, Mordaun 
pace % you want to see,!I ex- 


No; it's you, Mr. Sapiey,” said Mr. 
ing, taking the chair which old Sap- 
motioned him to. “] am a stranger to 

= end | will state 

“@ «friend of Miss Sartorie’.” 


Ka , 
Sepley started slightly, anda sharp 


00m 
“uy a nto his cunning eyes. 
orig? > 80 800 any friend of Miss Sar- 
your... id; “though { never heard 
T Rame 


Harling, Harling?’ he re- 


se Be 
the other day, that it was becanee | 





my business at once. | 


peated; “but my meuory’s been vad 
lately. Whatcan I do for you?” 

“Asa friend of Mise Sartoris’,” began 
Mr. Harling. 

Old Sapley, watching him intently, 
broke in, bis eyes growing shifty, as be 
rabbed bis hands one over the other— 

“If you've come here on ber behalf, Mr. 
—Mr. Harling, I’m efraid you' v6 come too 
late!” 

“Too late l’ echoed Mr. Harling. 

“Yea,” said old Sapiey, showing bis 
fang» in a senile grin of triumph. “When 
we offered Miss Serto"is terma, she would 
bave been wise to have taken them; oir- 
cumstances have altered since then. 

“I don’t say that my son, Mordy—! 
mean Mr. Mordaunt Sapiey,""—he cor- 
rected himsels pompousiy — “wouldn't 
marry her even now; but there’s no need 
for it. You may have heard of my son, 
Mr. Harling? He's one of the principal 
men in the piece; he’s standing for the 
County; you may have read his address 
My son is a clever man; he’s going to be a 
greatone. He could do better than marry 
Claire Sartoris!"’ 

To say that Mr. Hariing was filled with 
surprise would be but to inadequately de- 
scribe his amazement. Mr. Sapiey saw it, 
but, ascribing it to a different cause, 
chuckied with malicious enjoyment. 

“She should have taken him when she 
could have got him !"" he said. “I made 
her the offer myself, though | was dead 
against it But Mordy had a fancy for the 
girl, and | didn’t want to balk him—I've 


never refused bim anything; I’ve been a | 


good faiber !"" he maundered off, almost 
ebildishly. 

Mr. Harling sat speechiess, and Mr. Sap- 
ley pulled bimself together again, and 
went on. 

“So, as I say, it’s too late. Myson can 
look bigher I shouldn’t be surprised if 
he married a title There's a good many 
daughters of poor peers about; lots of 'em 
would :ump atmyson with his money 
and bis position !"’ 

Mr. Harling wiped his forehead. Was 
the old man mad? “i don’t understand, 
Mr. Sapley!"’ he said. 

“Oh, 1 see!" said old Sapley. ‘You've 
come about the money—thbe allowance he 
offered ber ?"’ 

“You offered Miss Sartoris money?’ 
said Mr. Harling. Yes, certainly, the old 
man must be inad ! 

Mr. Sapley nodded, then looked up side- 
ways with a grin. 

*“She’s come down a peg or two, bas 
she?’ he eaid. “i thoughtshe would. 
Nothing like poverty for bringing down 
high stomachs; we've humbied ber pride, 
have we? Lord knows we suffered enough 
from it, Mordy and 1! Well, you've come 
on a poor errand, Mr. Harling! The offer 
was made without prejudice, as we law. 
yers say, and it’s withdrawn. 

‘She treated it with scorn, and she’s 
humbled herself teo late. You teil her, 
from me, that she won't get any allowance 
out of us; she'll have to work for her liv- 
ing, a8 many « better woman has done.”’ 

He chuckied, and looked at Mr. Harling 
cunningly. ‘Perbaps she thinks there'll 
be something left after the mortgage and 
the bonds are satisfied ? If so, tell her not 
to count on that, for there won't be a 

ny left when our claims are sati=fied !" 


“Your claims?” began Mr. Harling, but | 


old Sapley inte-rupted him— 

“She haa told you all about it, 1 suppose. 
You’re a lawyer, eh?” 

Mr. Harling did not contradict him. In- 
deed, old Sapley, in bis triumph, did not 
wait. 

“Well, I’m not afraid. Everything’s 
straightiorward. You won't find a flaw, « 
screw loose. We've given her formal 
notice of foreciosure, and shall sei] off 
when the notice terminates.” He laughed, 
and rubbed his hands. ‘Of course, we 
sball take over the place ourselves.”’ 

“] see!" said Mr. Harling,.and, indeed, 

He did see the whole cunningly-planned 
business. ‘I will tell Miss Sartoris what 
you say.” 

“Ah, do!” said old Sapiey, insolentiy. 

Mr. Harling rose. ‘‘Will you tell me the 
total of Mies Sartoris’ indebietness to you, 
Mr. Sapley ?” 

Old Sapley took out a pocket-book and 
consulted it, and gave the amount. 
“Pretty large, en 7’ he said, with s grin. 

“It is, itis very large!’ assented Mr. 


Harling. “1 am mach obliged to you, Mr. | 


Sapley, for the—ioforn:stion you have 


given me.” 

“You're welcome!” said Mr. Sapley. 

“and I will only trouble you further to 
give me the date of the foreciosure.” 

Oid Sapiey gave it to bim Very close 
ain’t it?’’ he said 

“Very !’ assented Mr. Harling. ‘1 will 


wish you good-day now, Mr. Sapiey.”’ 


Olid Sapley nodded curtly. -(iood-day. 
I’m afraid you haven’t done much good, 
eh?’ And he leered up at him. “I 
should recommend you tothrow up the 
case; you'll make notning out of it, I! 
give you that advice asa brother profess. 
fomal. Needy clients bring no wool, eh? 
Throw it ap!’ 

“Thank you for your advice, Mr. Sap 
ley!" said Mr. Harling. ‘‘I will consider 
i. Good day.” ; 

He waa still struggling with bis amaze- 
ment when he got outside, and though he 
stood and looked at the house, it is scarce- 
ly too much to say that he did not see it. 

“The old ecoundrel !"’ be murmured to 
himeelf, as he walked along. ‘The in— 
fer—nai scoundrel! That poor giri! To 
think that she’s teaching schoo! while that 
old car:ion crow is perching in that pretty 
nest of hers. It’s desecration, that’s what 
itis! And he'd got it all so cut amd dried, 
and be—auti—fnily arranged! Why, it's 


to the old country if you want romance 
The bald-beaded old vulture!’’ 

But presently bis anger and indignation 
gave place to anticipatory satisfaction, and 
he smiled to himeelf as he trotted along 
the road towards the inn. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
| (; ERALD came back from Thraxton late 


in the evening. He looked some 
what disappointed and tiscouraced. 


and sit down and havea giass of toddy 
W hat news ?”’ 

Gerald drew his chair up to the fire, and 
pushed the hair from his forehead. 

“Oh, not satisfactory!’ he said. ‘The 
inspector can’t help me He sai! it’s not 
a matter for the policeatail. No offence 
against the law has men committed, and, 
therefore, the police cannot take the af. 
fair up. 

“He pointed out that If they were to un- 


pretty full. If she’d taken any of her 
father’s goods they would have been juati- 
fied in trying to find her. Or if there was 
any reason to suspect foul play, it would, 
of course, be their business to follow the 
matter up”’ 

“And you don’t suspect foul play?’ 
said Mr. Harling. 

“Oh, no,” said Gerald. “Why should I? 
The inspector suggested that | should em 
ploy a private detective, and get a good 
man down from L»ndon.”’ 

“Well, why not?” said Mr. Harling. 

Gerald colored, and 'ocked hard at the 
fire. “Well, forone thing,’’ he said, “I 
haven't the means; and for another, I have 
a repugnancs to bringing a strange detec- 
tive into Regna, and making the poor 
girl’s story public.”’ 

‘As regarda the money,” said Mr. Har- 
ling, ‘I should take it as a favor, if you'll 
let me find that When I say a favor, I 
mean it; I’m very much interestedin any- 
thing that concerns you, my boy, and this 
concerns you very deeply. HKesicdes, I like 
to doa little good with my money, if ! 
can; it’s a loxury. You run up to London, 
and see a first-rate ‘etective. You needn't 
bring him down; but just lay the case be- 
| fore him; he may be able to give youa 
hint.”’ 

“Very well, I will, *ir,’’ said Gerald. 
| “And thenk you! And while I’m in Lon- 
| don, I should like to go and see Miss Grace, 
if you'll give me her address.” 

Mr. Harling hadn't thought of tbia, and 
| he rubbed his chin and looked rather oon- 
| fused; but there was no help for it. 
| «he'll be very glad to see you, my 

lad,” he said. “Arundel House, Strea- 
tham; just outside Loudon.’ 
They sat and talked until a late hour— 
but Mr. Harling said nothing of bis second 
visit to the Court—and then Gerald went 
| off to the cottage. He saw Jenks just out- 
side. 

“I’m going up to London to morrow, 
Jenks,” he said. He was just aboutto add, 
| ‘to see a detective,’’ but pulled himeellup 
| in time. 

} “Are you indeed, sir?” said Jenka«. 
| *Ain’t heard o’ nothing fresh, sir, | sup 
| pose ?’’ 

| Gerald shook bis head, and Jenks, with 








| a ““good-night”’ sauntered on. 
| Mr. Harling went to see Gerald off by 
the train the next mor: ing, and at the last 
moment put a letter into Gerald's band. 
“[ wish you'd run into my bankers 
London and W estminster—with that, (er- 
ald,’”’ he said. “You'll get there before 
they close.’ 
Gerald promised Mr. tar gw 
his hand affectionately, and e tra 
started. Geraid took a cal straight to t 
bank, and handed in the note it waa re 








like a romance! Yea, you must come over | 


5 


ceived sith the respect which is generally 
accorded to communications from a miil- 
jonaire, and the manager came out to 
say 

‘Certainly, certainty! We will dow at 
Mr. Harting asks, to any amount; I will 
write bim to that eflect.”” 

Ae Streatham was eo near London, Ger- 
ald thought that he would go down there 
after be had seen the detective, and put up 
at an hotel in the place, so that be might 
call upon Miss Grace the next morning. 

He went downto the officeof a welil- 
known detective, and had an interview 
with the famous man, who listened to 
him without interrupting, and remarked, 
quietly, at the finish of Gerald's state. 
ment— 

“I'm afraid there has been foul play, 
Mr. Wayre.” 

Gerald wan startied. ‘“diood Heavens! 
whv ?"’ he said. 

“TI will tell you,” said the detective, 
* Whena girl runs away, she invariably 


| communicates with her people; sooner or 
| later, she writes afew lines, or else she 
| comes back tothem. If the man marries 
| her she goes back as proud as Panch: if be 


deserts her, she writes, as l say. Now, 


| thie girl was not one of the bard and 
| vicious sort ?’’ 


“Well, lad," said Mr. Harling. “Come | 


dertake to find every girl who ran off with | 
her lover, they would have their hands | 


“No! no! anid Gerald. 

“Just so; and she wouldn't leave ber 
father without a word. 1 speak from ex- 
perience; I've bad hundreds of similar 
Cases through my hand, aod I’ve always 
found that they've worked out as I say." 

*But—but,”’ said Gerald. “What te it 
you su*pect?’’ 

“That the girl has been made away 
witb,’’ said the detective, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. 

Gerald went pale. ‘Il can scarcely im- 
agine that,’ hesaid. “Whatam Ito dof 
W here am I to look ?"’ 

“Well, of course, | should say ‘send me 
down there,’”’ replied the detective, with 
a smile. “But I can easily understand 
your reluctance todo so. If you wanta 
bint, | say—looa for your man at Court 
Regna!’’ 

Gerald shook bis head, 

“IT have looked for bim there; | know 
every man in the place; there is no man 
there capabie of such a deed.”’ 

The detective smiled sad gianced at bis 
watch. 

“Allthe same, I think you'll find I’m 
right, Mr. Wayre,” he eaid. “You go 
back there and keep your eyes open. if 
you want me,send me a wire, and I'll 


| come down by the next train and find a 


clue.”’ 

“There doesn't seem to be any ciue,”’ 
sald Gerald, despairingly. 

“I beg your pardon, there is alwaysa 
clue,"’ said the detect.ve, cheerfully, ‘and 
it’s just in spotting them tbat we detec. 
tives have the pull cver you amateurs. 
Good-afternoon, And thank you,”’ 

(jeraid took the train for Streatham. He 
would see Miss ‘(irace and go beck to 
Kegna at once; the least he could do would 
be to follow the detective’s advice. 

As he was inquiring bis way to the hotel, 
outside the station he saw a smali crowd 
collected at the oorner of the street. 

lie had to pass it on bis way tothe botel, 
and he stopped to see what was the maiter. 
In the centre of the crowd a amali boy was 
'ylog in the road; a Sister of Mercy waa 
kneeling beside him, quite regardless of 
the mud, with bis head upon berarm;and 
a brewer's dray standing beside the pave 
ment, its driver staring helplessly and 
de«pondently atthe boy made the soci 
dent plain te Gerald. 

He pushed his way through the gaping 
crowd, and addressed the Hister of Mercy. 
“Ian he very much bart?’ heasked. ‘“Oan 
I help you?” 

She raised her head and jooked at him, 
and Gerald was struck by the sweetness of 
the pale, deeply lined face, #0 greatly im- 
pressed that, fora second, he forgot the 
object of his inquiries 

The Sister, too seemed atartied, either by 
his sudden presence, or the question, and 
her ead, placid eyes rested on his face with 
a hall-frigblened, bail-inquiring gese; but 
«he recovered berselfin ao inastantor two, 
and said In a low voice. 

“He bas been run over, and haa fainted; 
lam waiting until be bas sufficiently re- 
covered to remove bim. There isa Vil- 


iage Hoey ital in the next street, and | will 
bave hin taken there.’ 

Geraid bent cownon the other side of 
the boy, and gently moved bis arms and 
eqs. 

“| don’t think there are any bones 
broken,’’ be said 

“| think we roigt move bim now 
eanld the Sieter, aller a “ 16 ‘ify 


” ye " 
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LONG AGO. 
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(greener were the hills and lew, 
Biuer far the skies above, 
Leafier the shady trees 
In the woodland and the grove. 
Never in the latter days 
Sang the brook eo eoft and low, 
Brighter was the goree'* blaze 
Long ago, long ago! 


Never since has throstie sung 
Half eo giadly, merrily, 
Ae the thrush whose clear notes rong 
Ky the moss grown tryseting tree, 
Never matd had eyes so sweet, 
Never maid had votce #o low 
A« the maid I used to meet 
Long ago, long ago! 





Love was kind and Itfe was fatr, 
Hope her silv'ry pintons spread: 
Life bold« now but patn and ear 
Love was fale and Hope lies dead 
All the world a desert seems, 
Fach new day ts filled with woe, 
Since no more wc dream the dreams 
That we dreamt long, long ago! 


Little Rose. 
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Unparal- 
the finest 
has ever 


leled exhibition 

wax figures the world 
asen! Perfect portraits of celebrities in ali 
ages! Astounding automatic movements! 
Magnificent costames! For a limited 
time only. Admission 30 kreatzera. Mili- 
tary and children balf-price.”’ 

This notice, in large parti-cclored letters 
over the door of a rough barn-like build- 
ing, challenged the attention of passers-by 
in Dorndorf, a town not far from Vienna 

Herr Wobber had spared no t:ouble or 
expense to make his exhibition all that it 
profeseed to be; and he was reaping a rich 
harvest after his strenuous labora. 

‘Strict honesty invariably pays in the 
end,” he was frequentiy heard to aver, 
rubbing bis podgy bands complacently. 
“I make no false representations to the 
public; the consequence is - it loves me.”’ 

From the window of an old lodging 
nouse opposite a pretty pink-cheeked Eng 


lish girl watched with much interest the 
crowd passing within Herr Wobber's 
portaL 


In general Rose Carbery had very little 


to interest her; she was an orphan, with a | 


very slender patrimony. With a view to 
enabling herto add to her income in the 
feature, she bad been sent abroad to learn 
music and languages, an aunt in England 
undertaking to find 
governess when she should have finished 
her education. 

That was five years ago; and Kose, now 
past twenty, wasin a fair way to forget 
her native tongue, #0 well had she learned 
the language of the country in which she 
bad sojourned; and she was for her age an 
excelient musician. 

Still no summons came for ber to return 
to Engiand; ber aurt had many daugbters 
to provide for, and the good situations 


that she heard of were somehow better | 
suited to Rose's cousins than to Kowe ber- | 


self. 

Her modest inheritance was sufficient 
for her needs in Frau Binder's eheap 
boarding house; and nobody made any ef 
fort to recall ber from the Austrian town 
to which she had dri!ted. 

“They have forgotten all about me at 
home,”’ she would say, with tears in her 
eweet violet eyes; ‘or, if they do ever 


give me a thougbt, it is to be thankful I'm | 
mot there to make one more in a large | 


family of giris.’’ 


Frau Binder was kind to her, and in- 


duigentin acareless way, but had little. 


time to look after the English Fraulein or 
any one else. 

Had Rose been of a venturesome spirit, 
she might have enjoyed many a wild esca- 
pade; but sbe was in the main a timid lit- 
le creature, more troubled than pleased 
with the notice her lovely face attracted 
when she walked abroad. 


The Christmas holidays were drawing | 
near, and, as it was the season for rejoic- | 


ing and diversions of every kind, Rose 
permitted herself one Saturday afternoon 
the indulgence of a ticket for the wax 
works 

In wonder and 
after another 


delizht she studied one 
the various figures, which 


jerked and twisted and winked in a man 
ner that was to ber inexpreasibly fascinat- 
‘ Some wereso life iikethbat ehe 
- aftwou Oeming tk ‘ely at them 
(“= ede aiong pause before the 
igur @ sy ppine Weleer, the beautifu 


iri « n the royal Ferdinand of 


uacde his wife, she became aware 


her a situation as) 
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that Herr Wobber, the proprietor of ali 
this magnificence, was watching her very 
narrowly. 

Another msn with whom Herr Wobber 
was engaged in conversation was also giv- 
ing ber many « furtive glance; and the two 
were evidentiy talking about ber, although 
in tones toe low for ber to bear what war 
said. 

A vivid blush mounted to Rose’s cheeks, 
at sightof which Herr Wobber, bowing 
profoundly, said: 

“Mein Fraulein, | beg you will excuse 
my friend and me! Wewere not merely 
staring with idie impertinence at a lovely 
face; we are both amazed at your resem- 
piance in face and form to my figure of 


| the celebrated beauty Philippine Welser. 


When I saw you in the doorway of the 


| eatin able Frau Binder opposite, I noticed 
| this likeness; but now, as you stand be- 


side my favorite statue, I am damb!”’ 

Herr Woober's concluding words were 
not strictly true, as surprise had made 
him more voluble than usual. 

Otber people drew near ard began to 
comment on the wonderful likeness be. 
tween the foreign Fraulein and the fair 
Pollippine; and Rose, feeling uncon.fort 
ably copspicucus, at the first opportunity 
beat a retreat. 

She ran up to her bare little room on the 
fourth floor, and looked iong and intently 
at herself in the cracked cloudy mirror. 

“Little good it does me to look like 
Philippine Welser!’ she said ruefully. 
“If I could only be like her tin other ways, 
or like anybody elee who had some bright- 
ness or change in ber life, and who wasn’t 
| poor and kept and kept forever in the 
Pension Binder !"’ 

A few days later misfortune laid a heavy 
hand upon Herr Wobber. Farly one 
morning while old Nanni was down on 
ber knees scrubbing the vestibule of the 
wax-work exhibition, a big dog in fuil 
chase after the butcher's cat drove his 
enemy through the open door, under the 
green-baize curtains, and into the midst 
of the distinguished waxen company. 
| Thecat then eseaped through an open 
window, but, alas, not before sad havoc 
| had been wrought. Several figures were 
| overturned and lay on the floor pathetic- 
| ally going through their jerky gestures, 
their machinery having been set in mo. 
tion by the fall. 

Their rich drapery was torn, their wigs 
were allawry, and a fierce looking Zulu 
was found to have plunged his spear 
straight through Madame Kecamier's large 
poke-bonnet; Nanni's bucket of soap-suds 
hac been overturned to the grave detri- 
ment of Hiawatha’s meecasins; but all 
this da nage was a tritle com pared with 


the chief mischie!l wrought by the cat and 
dog 

Philippine Welser,the gem of the collec- 
tion, lay on her face! When lifted to her 
feet, her nose was found to be flattened, 
and the ouwinons rattling of her mechan- 
ism denoted grave internal disorder. 


Many day* must ¢lapse before ber beanty 
could be restored 
“Donnerwetter! 

| And to-night the 


What a calamity! 
Tirolese hunters arrive 
at the ‘White Bear’ round the corner!” 
cried Herr Wobber distractedly. 
| “I've been at the expense of har ing spe- 
cial programmes printed and left at the 
‘Bear,’ calling atiention to my collection 
of Austrian celebritiex, especially the 
pride of every loyal Tiroler’s heart, the 
beautiful Philippine! And now look at 
ber, with nose jammed half-way down 
berthroat! Itisenough to make angels 
weep!" And Herr Wobber mopped his 
agitated face with a large red and-yellow 
bandkerchief. 

After giving everybody a furious scold- 
tng, the proprietor of the wax-works with- 
drew, to seek solace and gUvidance in his 
presen: trial in a tankard of beer. 

After a while, be rose refreshed and 
with the lightof acheering inspiration 
shining in bis eyes, 

Haif an hour later, Rose Carbery nap- 
pened to pass by the back entrance to the 
| exbibition. Herr Wobber wayiaid her, 
and courteously begged her to step inside 
for a moment. 

He thereupon made this astonishing 
prop: sition—tif she would consent to pose 
as Philippine Welser, dressed in her mag- 
nificent costume, for three evenings from 
sigh! to ten, he would pay her two florins 
a night. 

Six florins! This seemed a princely 
suto to simple little Rosie, for with it she 


ould buy @ pretty Christmas present for 
Lisa, her one intimate friend, and have 
mOm) € ng left over for the little Bindera 
She consented at oncs to Herr Wobber’s 
request, and the two parted mutually 
pl eased 

Though agreen curtain hid Rose and 





her companion from view during their 
con versation, 6very word they said reached 
the ears of a young man standing outside, 
ostensibly reading the posters with keen 
interest. 

Rose horried past without noticing him; 
and he wended his way down the 
street absorbed in reflection. 

Herr Wobber had sugge ted to Rose the 
propriety and necessity of Frau Binder’s 
consent on her appearing in public asa 
wax figure. To this Rose had made an 
evasive reply. She was guite sure Frau 
Binder would not give the desired permis- 
sion if asked; and she was equally con- 
fident that she would not be misved or 
questioned if she absented herself for the 
three evenings Herr Wobber required her. 

The following night, after tea, Rose stole 
guiltily across the street and presented 
herself at the back door of the wax-work 
shuw. She was cordially weleomed by 
Herr Wobber, bis wife, and an old wo- 
man, the two latter speedily dressing ber 
in Poilippine’s gorgeous raiment A 
young man painted, powdered, and 
anointed ber fece until ber naturally 
lovely *kin looked as doll like and arti- 
ficial as that of the statues around. She 
was instructed in the few stiff motiona 
necessary, and how to extend her hand for 
av adoring waxen Ferdinand to bend over 
and ki«s. 

The other figures were wound up, except 
one, and the various curtseys, nods, and 
jerks went on with extreme regularity and 
precision. Rowe played ber part so well 
that Herr Wobber and bis satellites were 
loud in their praise. 

The curtains were drawn and the usual 
crowd of people began to fill the rooms. 
Rose found it trying to be siared at and 
commented upon by 60 many people; but 
the curtain was let down every bailf hour 
for ten minutes, giving her time to rest. 

When the curtains were again drawn, 
Rose was, as before, the object of every- 
bod y’s admiration, 

‘How lifelike and graceful! What per- 
fection of movement!’ “Really too beau- 
tiful! When do you ever see sueh large 
«yes in nature?” ‘The portrait of Philip- 
pine at Amoras stepped out of its frame 
and come to Dorndorf!” These were some 
of the comments she heard on every side, 

At last the ordeal was over, and Rose 
hurried home, conscious that ber debut in 
her novel role had been in every way suc- 
cessful. 

No one at the Pension Binder suspected 
her escapade: and the following night she 
went again to represent Philippine, not 
feeling st all nervous, and prepared to 
enjoy her part of the performance. 

During tbe briet haif-hcur respites it 
was customary for the entire Wobber staff 
to refresh themselves with beer, and Rose 
and the «other statues were left to them- 
selves. 

As the green drapery descended, Rose 
withdrew ber hand from the waxen Ferdi- 
nand, and fell into the easiest, most rest- 
ful position circumetances would permit 
Saddenly, just behind her, sbe heard a 
stiflea but unmistakable sneeze. On turn- 
ing, sbe beheld, to her utter amazement, 
a figure of a Highland Laddie applying a 
white silk bandkerchief to its nose. Guilt- 
ily it bustled this usefui article out of 
sight and tried to look rigid and uncon- 
scious again; but it was of no use even in 
the semi darkness, 

“Are you hired, too?” asked the bewil- 
dered Kose. ‘Pe-baps half these creatures 
are rea! people, after ali !’’ 

“No,’’ said the wearer of the kiit; “I 
think you and I are the only shams.”’ 

“Do you belong to the show ?” 

“No; they—that is, their wax Rb Roy 
or somebody waz out of order—eyes fallen 
in, I believe—and they took me instead.”’ 

“How long bave you been here ?” 

“Not very long—only a few nights.” 

“It's poor tan being a wax figure for 
money, ian’t it?” 

“In some circumstances, very poor fun.”’ 

“How well you speak Englieh!’ 

“Thank you; | am English. My name 





is Jack Fenton.” 

“My name is Rose Carbery.”” 

“Carbery. A very dear friend of mine 
was calied ‘Rex Carbery;’ but that was 
long ago. He was killed in South Africa.” 

The young man did not notice that 
Rose's eyes had filled with tears. 








‘“‘He was my brother. When he died, I 
lost my best friend,” she said simply. 

“Your brother? By Jove! 
not misied by 
name !”’ 

“I beg your pardon 

‘Oh, nothing! I 


the attraction of that 


cannot fittingly ex preas 
DY pleasure at mesting Rex ( arbery’s sis 
ler. 


“A strange place to meet her, you doub:- 





Then | was | 


| from approaching the 
spring upon the slighty raised P 
the woment an opportunit 


less think,” she said; “‘but poverty brings | 


i 


— 


inost of us into strange com 
you alouve here?” _ 3 


“| haves married sister living s ter 
miles out in the country. 
to a fancy-dress ball to-morrow evening = 

* You will go, of course?” 

“How can I, baving pledged 
represent Rob Roy ?”’ © 

*‘How very unfortunate?’ 

“Ob, I think I can survive the 
pointment ;” said the young 
cision. 2 

‘Here come the people back: we masts 
talk any more.” 

“Indeed ~e must not! I’m under bong 
notto let you snspect I am 8 bogus war 
figure. 1 would have kept my word if 4 
hadn't been for the eneess; bat | couldn’; 
belp that to save my life” 

If Jack Fenton had choses to explain to 
Rose bis reali motives for sppearing in 
Herr Wobber’s show, the - 
would bave been somewhat as follows, 

Fenton was an artist, and bis trained 
eye, ca'ching a glimpse of Ross lovely 
face, was not satisfied with one gisnce He 
followed her, and found out her bumbie 
lodging and her name Whes he heard 
ber name he became more interested in 
her, it being familiar to him as that of a 
old friend and comrade, long since dead. 

Quite unnoticed by Rose—for Fenws 
wesa gentioman, and would not annoy 
even a beggar-girl by unsought admires 
tion—he bovered for days near the Binder 
establish ment, boping 80 to iaspress Rose's 
face upon bis mind that he might be abie 
to make a sketch of it from memory. 

At the moment when Herr Wobter 
called her into the wax-work building w 
persuade ber to take the role of Philip 
pine, Fenton happened to pass by, and, 
not altogether liking the secret charscier 
of the interview, he played esvesdroppe 
outside, pretending to examine the posten. 
Already he felt himself in a certain mes 
ure the protector of his inpocent young 
country woman; and now she seemed to te 
putting herself in s position in which she 
might possibly need bis protection. 

He had with bim s complete Highland 
costume, brought to wear at his sister's 
fancy-drese ball. Why should be set ofe 
himself—kilt, sporran, and sli—to Her 
Wobber? To avoid suspicion, be would 
set a price on bis services; but be would 
make that price so small that Herr Wob- 
ber could not refuse. 

Nor did he. Under the strictest bond of 
secrecy the Highlander was engaged, i 
structed in the proper deportment fors 
wax figure, and placed in s favorable pos 
tion an hour before Rose arrived for ber 


re 


Tae thied night Herr Wobber’s show 
was more largely patronized than osus 
and some of the visitors were disposed © 
be riotous, owing to convivial festivities is 
the neighborhood. 

Three weil-dressed slightly intoxicsted 
young men seemed to be specially suruck 
with Philippine. They looked st ber in- 
tently, passed on, and returned again sé 
again to stare and comment excitedly. 

“J’ll bet my boots she iss real womse, 
and not a wax figure atali! Sbe wines 
just now; and,if you look sharp, yo" i oe 
her breathe!’’ 

“Nonsense! They all wink. Look & 
Lather biinking like an ow! at that Spss- 
ish gi ad 

Toate very different No-Im *® 
earnest! Who'll bet mea bottieof wis? 
she is not a flesh and biood young ** 
man ?”’ 

Kose was so distarbed at this ny 
tion, of which she heard every —, 
sho forgot to extend ber band forthe 
ful Ferdinand to kiss. 

He, poor neglected lover, continued 10 © 
bend his back with clook work — 
and press his lips against we oe 
abouttwo inches above the palm 
own hand. 

The hand of the young Seoten cbiefsis 
might have been noticed to 


the Highiand fling. Evideo' 
Wobber’s figures needed wioding SP 
Fenton feit very uneasy. Those” 
were unmistakably drunk, and a 
no answering for their conduct 


Boe 
Again they paused before tbe 
trembiing Poilippine. pow 
“You're mad, Kari!’ said ope. 
oe 
are you going to prove it! 
“Watch my chance, and give Dé om 
pinch when the old boy isn’t — - 
Rose grew pale with frig5* cs 
rouge. bis pene 
The half drucken fello® } a patil 
upon the rope which preven a “rest “ 


figure, 
og igi iors 


y occurred. 
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Rose turned imploring eyes upon Fen- 
too, who answered her gsse with s reas 
suring look. 

Herr Wobber crossed the room to shake 
hands with a deperting acquaintance. 

“Now is my chance!” said the sceptical 
stranger, leaping upon the pistiorm as 
lightly as a cat and gliding towards Rose, 

“No—it isn’t, my Gee fellow!” cried 
Fenton, striding forwerd and seizing the 
intruder in a close grip. ‘‘You lesve this 
platiorm and go about your business, or 
I'll break every bone in your body !”’ 

Great uproar followed. Ories of “Cheat- 
ing!” “Humbag!’ and “{mpostare f’ 
filled the rooms. 

Fenton saw that the gas meter was cicse 
to him. In an instant be bad turned out 
the gas, leaving the place in total dark- 
pess. Then in the confusion tnat followed 
be seized Rose by the arm, seying: 

“Come—there’s not an instant to lose! 
We're reallyin danger from the rage of 
these people !”” 

To protect Rose from the cold, he uncer- 
emoniously tore off from s figure the first 
thick garment he could isy bis bands 
upon, which happened to be Hiawatha’s 
bianket. 

Grouping and stumbling, the two fugi- 
tives found their way in the toial darkness 
to the back door, spd soe caped it was 
well they made good their retreat, for Herr 
Wobber was in a towering rage. 

The occurrences of this unlucky even- 
ing bad ruined his reputation; and, though 
Fenton and Rose were not so much to 
biame asthe riotous young feliow who 
had caused the uproar, they were in his 
employ, and consequentiy more easily 
punishable. 

Herr Wobber st once made bis way to 
Frau Binder and demanded an expians- 
tion, That good iady, thunder-struck, 
could give no satisfaction whatever, Kose 
having disappeared. 

“And my Pbilippine-Welser costume 
gone into the bargais !” cried Herr 
Wobber, wringing his hands as he re 
tarned from his fraitiess quest at Frau 
Binder’s, 

Rose and Fenton hurried dow2za s few 
streets at full speed until they were sure 
of not being followed. Their extraordi- 
nary dress attracted no special aitention at 
that season, as fancy-dress wcalis were 
being held all over the town. 

“W bat shall we do?” asked Hose breath- 
lessly when they came tos balt. “I dare 
not go back to F:eu Binder, she will be 
a0 angry; and Herr Wobber wouid giadly 
strangle us both, I’m quite sure !”’ 

“Yes—I’m afraid we've done for the old 
fellow’s show—in ' orndorf, at ieast. It is 
wisest to keep out of bis way. Wiil you 
come to my sister’s? Our dresses will 
cause a sensation at ber ball this evening 
~—yours particularly. And’’—to himself 
—“‘my lovely little protegee would cast 
into the shade, even in Cindereiis garb, 
the loveliest woman in that assembly !’’ 

“Bat I, a perfect stranger, ought not to 
intrude on your sister.” 

“Nonsense! Clara isa very good sort; 
and the sister of Rex Carbery would al- 
ways bea welcome guest in ber house, 
Here, kutacher, to tae Villa Clare !”’ 

Driving to a suburb of the town, the 





fugitive “‘wax figures’’ descended at a | 


gally-lighted house in the midst of spacious 
well-kept grounds. Fenton sought out 
his sister, Mra. Duncan, to whom be gave 
& brief expilanstion of Kose’s presence. 
The young girl was made cordialiy wel 
come, and was instalied as a guest for the 
holiday season at least. 

The day after the ball Philippine Wel 


; 


| 
| 


ser’s costume, neatly packed in Hiswatha's | 


blanket, was left at Herr Wobber’s door. 
“How do you like Miss Carbery?’ 
Fenton asked his sister s tew days ister. 
“She is charming !”’ 
“I’m giad you think so, for I’m going 
to marry her if she will have me.” 
To lonely little Rose it seemed as if 
heaven itself had opened before ber when 
Jack Fenton asked per to be his wife. 


My Serenader. 


BY @. L BSB. 











of a0 uncertain age, “you need 
not biush so; I dare say the 
young gentieman who bas just passed the 
window has no ides of your existence.” 
“Bat be passes every day, sunt.” 
‘Well, what of that ?” said the lady 
But he looks im at the window, 
the young lady 
Ab, indeed !’”’ said her aunt. 
“And he wearss sprig of myrtie in 


“oat, aunt; and you know that means 
“true,’’? 


6“ | Y dear child,” said » maiden isdy 
} 
« 


maid 


Dis 





| 


| ao it seemed to meé, with such 


“Really, you amuse me, chiid! 
thing more?’ 

“No, aunt,” was the reply. 

“Then, my dear child, you are « bit of s 
goose, and ought to know better,” ssid 
bersunt “lam sfraid you are too fond 
Of reading idle tales when you might be 
better employed. Well, well, 1 suppose 
we cannot put an oid head on young 
shoulders, and yours are very young yet,” 
andshe might have sdded pretty ones, 
covered as they were with locks of the 
softest and richest brown hbsir in the 
world. 

Pretty girls are so common that! need 
mot describe pretty Rose Arnold, as she 
and her aunt were sitting before the fire 
im that magic hour when the giare of day 
bas passed and twilight is only just com- 
ing; when tenderness touches the hardest 
heart; when life seems more ideal, less 
dark, and cold, and dull. 

‘Shall I tell you what happened to my- 
self, Rose 7’ 

“Yes, do, aunt.”’ 

“Well, I will. You will see that there 
was once atime when your oid aunt was 
as silly as you sre now.” 

Rose iaid her beautifui face on her sunt’s 
lap, and looked up, and ber sunt began:— 

‘Mies Silkstone kept s select establish- 
ment at Brighton for a limited numbe: of 
young ladies, from whom the most unexz- 
ceptionable references were required. he 
frequentiy advertised in the Times, and 
had always @ vacancy for one or two. 

“Bat you cnow as well as | that there 
never yet was a school for a limited num- 
ber, that had not a vacancy for s genteei 
and well-connected pupil. I was that, and 
more. Why, then, was I sent to Miss 
Silkstone’s salubrious abode? Weill, the 
truth is, Dr. Bolus, our family physician, 
hinted that a little change of sir and an 
occasional bath in the sea would not be 
amiss. The system requires bracing, 
said he to mamma. 

“We are getting,” added the dear, fat 
old man, as be contemplated my growing 
figure, “a littie pale and thin; our roses 
sre not quite so red as they might be.’’ 
“Girl ae I was, 1 bad read Lord Byron’s 
Corsair, and bis lines in Childe Haroid 
bidding the deep and dark-biue ocean roll 
on, and had by heart Barry Cornwall's 
song#; and | loved, as giris of seventeen 
do love, passionately, 


The sea! the sea! the open sea ! 
The ever fresh, the ever free! 


and made no objection tu the srrangement 
which for awhile transplanted me from 
the paternal roof, It was not reiuctantiy, 
then, that 1 journeyed to the scene of my 
fature residence. I was not bed-looking, 
and I knew that! had a love of a bonnet 
which would set all the girls wild. 
not lived at Clapham for notbing, you 
may be sure. 

“Arrived at school, { did as the rest. 
On Sunday we went to church. Now the 
church service is rather long; and, how- 
ever pious and proper one may be di«- 
posed to be, one cannot be siways looking 


Any- 


I bad | 





at the minister or at one’s prayer book. | 
| not come piaying here.’’ 


In one of my occasional peeps at the con- 


gregation I found the eyes of # young | 
| binn; it will be capital fun.’ 


man intently tixed on me 

“Jt was evident to me and all the rest of 
the girls that bis ardent gaze was directed 
to no other than myself. The next Suan- 
day the same phenomenon was w itnesesd; 
the next, it wasthe same. | was pleased, 
yet annoyed. Miss Silkstone gave me 
many &@ private jecture in her on spart 
menis. 

“Mademoiselic, as we were taught to 
call our French governess, was delighted; 
the girls all laughed; and, to make as 
surance doubiy sure, | had been informed 
that one of the maids bad been asked by 
a gentieman the name of the sew girl, 
whom he deciared to be a ‘reguiar stun- 
ner.’ 

“Now it was clear to ne and ali the rest 
of us that this inquiry could Lave come 
from no other than from the gentieman 
whose optics bad been so réeguiariy, and, 
as it seemed, irresistibly exercised on 
myself. 

“Presently anotber symptom of bis ad- 
miration was manifested. Every evening 
at a certain hour, under the wal! of our 
garden, were heard the duicet sounds of 
an accordion; all said it was my church 
admirer thus renewing on week-days the 
homage that be bad offered me at church 
on Sundays. 

“I thougbt what every one said must be 
iar pleasure 


fui Star 


true, and listened with pecu 
to ‘Annie Laurie,’ and ‘My Beauti 


and Jeannette and Jeannot and 


Dreawt tbat Dweltin Marnvie Halis,’ and 
otber popular sires; ai ot which | bad 


beard, it is true, played before, but never, 
pathos and 


power as ander the present circumstances, 
Whats delicate way of being courted! 
Of course I was not in love; but, girl-iike, 
I was glad to think thatsome one was in 
love with me. 

“Just at this time I nad to leeve school 
fora few days; at the same time, by « 
strange coincidence, the serenading ceased, 
and my admirer was absent from his pew 
in eburch. Surely, then, I was right in 
thinking that I was the object of all these 
delicate attentions, The more | thought 
about it, the more certain I felt. Huspicion 
was banished; doubt now gave place to 
certainty. 

‘The mystery was cleared up—the sere- 
nede wes for me, and the serenader was he 
whom I had seen at church, I must say, 
when | had come to this conclusion, I be 
came impatient of this serenading, and 
wished either to change it into something 
of a more satisfactory character, or for it 
to cease altogether. Mademoiselle and my- 
self, without saying a word to the other 
girin, resolved to bring matters toa crinsia. 
For this purpose we resolved to secure the 
firs opportunity; nor wes it long before 
one presented itself. 

“One dark night, when the usual sere 


nading was going on, and Miss Silkstone | 


happened to be particularly engaged with 
the friends of a new pupil who had come 


to tea, we hastily pat on an old shaw! and | 


bonnet apiece; slipped out of the house 
forthwith, quite unperceived; rushed 
down to the end of the garden, and some 


how or other found our way to the top of | 


the wall. 

‘The night, as [ have said, was dark: 
wecould see no one, and the unknown 
was vigorously going through bia acenes- 
tomed musical performance. | fancied I 
eould eee the graceful outline of my ad- 
mirer, as he swept bis fingers over his be- 
loved instrument, and told to the cold 
dark night, and the sad and silent stars 
alithe love and hope and purpose of his 
heart. I listened with an interest that 
thrilled my whole frame. 

“There he was, languishiug for me; 
dreaming that I was smiling on his love. 


There could be no doubt that | was the | 
Annie Laurie for whom he would lay bim | 


down and die! I was his Keautiful Star, 
up in Heaven so high, no less certain, 
What was! todo? Did not such touch- 


ing love deserve some graceful recogni. | 


tion? Wae he to realize the monrnfai fate 
of which he sang? Wasl, so young, to 
be a cruel murderer, and al! through life 
to have my heart bowed down with «a 
sense of the fearful burden of such «a 
crime? 

Yet it would not be imprudent to ad- 
dress a gentieman to whom I had never 
heen introduced? I was in « frightfui 
state of agitation; | could feel my cheeks 
getting red,and my heart jumped right 
up to the top of my throat What should 
Ido? 

“Why, speak to bim of courre,”” said 
Mademoiselie, who was getting very cold, 
“or be will be laid up with influenza for a 
month.’”’ 


‘Ob, dear,” said I, he would 


“T wish 


“Oh, nonsense!" said she. “Hpeak ts 

“No, no; anytbing but that,” exclaimed 
I, in an agony of fear. 

“Well, if you won't speak,’’ said 
‘gend bim atoken.’”’ 

“A token?” Ab! that was a capital idea! 
There could be no barim in that. hie waa 
just beneath me. I gathered a low ieaves 
aod jet them fall. 

“Husb!'’ said Mademoiselie. 

“The acoordion wenton as usual. The 
leaves evidently had produced no effect. 

“Try again,’ said she. 

*§ did ao. We listened—no acknowm: 
edgement ‘Ihe accordion went on vigor- 
ously as ever.”’ 

‘Let us go,’ sald I, not a little fright 
ened. 

“No, no;’ said she, ‘try again.”’ 

“J did so. The music stopped, the sere 
neder changed his position; but in « mo 
moment recommenced bis amorous strain, 
1 grew quite frightened. 

* Oh, do let us go,” 1 whispered. 

“No, no,” said Mademo welle; “try once 


ahe, 


more.’’ 
“Again fell the leaves, again we | istened 


again the accordion ceased. Theres was « 
cough, then a pause, then another coug! 


en if the serender was impatient, and «x 
pected to be addressed. We atrained our 
ey:s and just saw the dim outline of a 
figure 

‘ ne! none f that r 4 

afm 4.i00 


} scarce Dé 


Hiaed iover indulging in su lige ar 
cominon-place language! | 


whetber io laugh orcry. However, ! 4 


acarce knew 


7 


neither, but sald, as calmly as my excited 
footings would eliow me, What did you 
may? 

“Why, none o’ that ‘ere, to be sure! 
Pitchiog lets o' dirt on to poor fellow. 
What do you mean? 

‘There waa some terrible mistake. My 
friend came to my rescue. Summoning 
ap her dignity, and peering over the 
wall,” she sald severeiy, “Young man, 
who ere you?” 

“Me, marm? Why, Joe, the butcher's 
boy, to be eure tf’ 

‘4h, indeed f said Mademoiselle. “And 
what do you here?’ 

“You see,’ be replied, “I hain’t got no 
place at bome to prectioe in; so | comes 
every night here, ‘causes the wail keepa 
the wind off; and now it’atime for me to 
be off” 

“And away be went off whistling, leav- 
ing ine disenchanted of my love. I may 
only a44 thet I endured an sdditional 
peng when, # short time afterwards, | 
found thet te eyes that always giared at 
me at church, equinted, Sincethen I have 
not teen quite so hasty in jumping at 
| conelustone. 
| “And now, Hone, dear we had better 
get to work; ring tor Kilen to bring lights, 
land now draw the curtaina.”’ 
| Kees got upto dose. Aa she approached 
the window, the individual with the 
| myrtic passed Howse thought nothing of 
| it, and i ie well she did not, as iater in 
life she knew him well es a married man 
and «friend of ber busband and ber own, 








‘Scientific and Useful, 


Bieacnis«. — French manufacturers 
who have been seeking the best method of 
bleaching jeather are reported to have ob- 
tained the most satisfactory results from 
aodiam poroziie sal:eady used for bieach- 
ing 900d sod wlik as the oxidising agent. 
Heavy ieather is vrushed with # solution 
Of two pounds of imagnesium eulpbate and 
| three quarters of « pound of sodium per- 
oxide te four gai.one of water, and subse- 
quently imaersed in weak vinegar or 
acidulated water. For light leather the 
ame «Aution can be used without the 
| ahd treatinent. 
THe Kiemarnu. The “bigraph” is an 
interesting devices invented by an Italian 
notiemen. As ite neme impiies, it ia de- 
signed ty produce @ fscaimile of a writing 
at the meme ine thal the original is made, 
being provided with two pens, which are 
suppored by the framework in such a 
manner that thew points are always in the 
| eamne horinontsl plane, The pen to the 

right hand te intende1 for the operator or 

writer, and the leas stroke made by this 

pen bs @t tue eaine tine duplicated by the 

ONG Ons the ‘Toe framework ie jointed 

snd hinged, =) (hat (he penscen be moved 
Tbe weight of the frame 
jn toner hend by « counter- 
baler ce, #0 Ubat the act of writing Is made 
alicet ean) ae with the usual pen and 
bo der, Atl the base of (he stand are two 
ink whii«, and ihe vipping of @ pen in one 
Weil “oume U6 Olber pou Ww dip in the 
weil Oppereite Tne work is an simple as 
ordinary writhng, i le stated, when once 
the two ateetea 1 paper to be written upon 
parallel to each other 


jeott 


in atey Olrection 


Gress tt 


have teen pin i 


and wer ured 
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Farm and (harden, 


lun Cows  Comtorttor the cowsalways 
pays in an ipereased milk yield, and it is 
not that the yleld of milk 
would ve atlually increased if the cows 
thet are now jin @ #tall of stanchions could 


certain taut 


tes pst in te wtalla, 

Mi Ame Pots —-Pat two men at 
work, one with aeharp boe and one with 
aduitimgeement. The result will be that 
the nan with aebarpy boe will do more 
work ‘ban the other aod W such an extent 
an lo pay tor toe cost of «new hoe, 


ANY 


Suatt. Fauwn Out of £4 000 tarma in 
Dentiwati oniy ) Oi are over ZA) acresin 


extent. 404 uiet Of l om are worked by 


thei, owne*« Ky their great technical 
know iesyg- f their business and the 
gratiue chacge from growing grain wo 
breeding cattle and dairy farming the 
Dpanieh farmers tave euffered leas from 
trans Atiar fpetition than those of 
any ber Muroypean motry 
oe 7 = 
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Of Disappeointments. 

Solomon was coming near the heart 
of the problem of the of disap- 
pointments when he warned his hearers 
ayainst sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child. For “rod” read “‘dirappoint- 
ment«,”’ and you have Nature’« method 
of correcting aod training us. Verbaps 
it is not a very fortunate comparieon to 
begin with since in these days the rod 
is wm discredited instrument of educa- 
tion. 


ure 


Draft, | 


_in which grief bad no part! 





| grown-up child. 
\ferently constituted world it might be 


Our forefathers held it to be as in- | 


dispensable as the alphabet or the multi- 
piication-table. They regarded the ap- 
plication of the rod as @ sort of pre- 
ventive medicine, superior to the cura- 
tive kind, an inoculation against pos- 
sible moral disorders. 
too much happiness—a view that had 
something in common with the Chinese 
theory that only a certain amount of 
pleasure is allotted to man, and a lavish 
indulgence early io life must leave a 
residuum. 

Well, the notion of preventive char- 
tisement has perished from among us. 
The School Board would not tolerate it, 
the law frowns upon it, civilization has 
gone beyond it. Perhaps it has gone 
too far. There are people who would 
change the reading of the proverb from 
"If you spare the rod you spoil the 
child”’ to “Spare the rod even if you 
spoil the ehld.”’ 

We show more and more a shrinking 
from punishment. 
thing bad enough to deserve hanging; 
nor may the greatest of rogues be im- 
prisoned for long, nor the most brutal 
of creatures be treated with a severity 
which he can appreciate without some- 
body crying shame. Hut that is not the 
way of the natural world, where God's 
laws have free play without man's too- 
clever interference. There the value of 
standing the racket of the disayreeable 
is illustrated again and ayvain; and one 


Nobody can do any- 


of the illastrations i« to be seen in the 
use of disappointment a* «a moral 
stimulus. 


Disappointments frequently are, and 
always should be, tonice; perhaps not 


They had fear of | 


oe 


specially prescribed as such, but none | 


the less healthful. We are none of us 
so robust that a douse of sea-air can do 
us no good, theugh we are not always 
Vigorous enough t trust ourselves to 
the strong breezes of the East const. 
The simile haits in eo far that in one 
case the medicine attracts in itself and 
invigorates immediately, while in the 
other the application is repellent and 
the remedy depresses it stim- 
ulates, 

The analogy is still wyrse in that, if 
we welcomed dirappointments in view 
of their final effects, those eflecta would 
be neutralized by our cheerful accept- 
ance of them, and we should be in the 
paradoxical poeition of Dg with 


disappointments which did not 


before 


meet 
lisap 
¥ et, 


eC led 


point in the ae rh «<¢ at reen 


while we can hardly be ex] 


greet disappointmer threshold, 


we may, without 


’ > 
won th 


ineimecerity or cant, be 


grateful for the disappointments we 
have gone through. 

A man who should live for twenty 
years without coming upon one knot io 
ihe thread of life, whose will bad been 
more respected than an Act of Con- 
gress, and whose every solitary desire 
had been gratified at a nod, or even an- 
ticipated, would be an upcompromis- 
ingly burdensome member of society 
even if he had not yet come to be dis- 
gusted with himself. The epariog policy 
would not only spoil but demoralize the 
In an altogether dil- 


possible that infantile enjoyments alone 


_ would be enough for the up-brioging of 


children. But life as we know it would 
lose its strength if pain and los and 
the emotions they bring were taken «ut 
of it. 

Imagine the blankness of an exi+tence 
We should 
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| couragement of small advantages. 


for worldly advancement. 


sit all day at a comedy, laughing at the | 
wit and the farce, but the catastrophes | 


of life would pass unheeded. We can- 
not spare the tragedies that deepen life, 
painful and crushing though they he, 
for there no tragedy which comes 
terribly home to us and cute int» our 
hearts but it leaves us with a new un- 
derstanding of life—not happier per- 
haps, as the word is commoniy under- 
stood, but more spiritualized. 

The solemn quiet grief which over- 
takes us when we are called upon to 
submit to the heaviest blow that Na- 
ture can administer drags us down and 
down, but it also teare a bandage from 
our eyes, and shows us meanings in life 
that we had never before real zed, it re- 
fines us if we are of refinable metal, 
and adds pew qualities te our charac- 
ter. 


18 


isbal’s baton, 
| wreath, or stand on any of the world’s 


i 


| of weakness we are made strong. 


It is said that a soldier is oniy balf a | 


soldier until he he has «melt powder in 
action and heard the bullet whizz past 
his ears. He will go into battle a boy, 
and come outa man. In the same way 
aman who has never encountered seri- 


of character. How can a man be 
counted on for a certainty until be ha« 
passed life’s most terrible tests 7 

The ability to accept disappeiniments 
with fortitude, if not with cheerfalnes«, 
and to use them a a spur, ie a form of 
knowing how to take a beating. 
tice how finely that power is s«hown in 


children. How pleasant it ls see a 
spirit of emulation that strains every 
nerve to win; but better etill im the 
dogyved frankness that, having teen 
beaten, does not shirk the truth, bet 
owns to the fact, and yet is not cowed 
or discouraged! This is the finest of 


the 
beat, 


al! forms of pluck—te have done 
one’s to have been beaten this 
time, to know it, and yet aleo to know 
that it not the time, 
truly stout hearted. 


is last « to be 

The failures that «trew our streets are 
nearly all explained when we have said, 
“They are men who persist 
through disappointments."" You passa 
man, limp, shaffling, unstrang, a waif 
tossed hither and thither on the waves 
of circumstance, immediately afterwards 
you observe a taan firm, brisk. «tead- 
fast, masterful, decision in every step 
and glance; yet you know that at «tar:- 
ing the two were lads of apparently 


canoot 


i 
| 
i 


No- | 


equal ability, and one has drifted, and . 


the other has developed into what he 
now is. 

Probably during the firet half dozen 
years of their active life they met with 
an equal number of disappointments: 
but one was discouraged as wel! as 
beaten, while the other became inured 
without repining to the buffets of the 
world. He knew how to negotiate dis- 
appointments; hé learned bow to win 
by losing. 


To a good many disappointments 
what we have been saying will not 
apply, because they are sham losses of 
sham Patties If pent » “et etD- 
selves impossible tasks and be 
success Lhereino ney cannot reas ad. 
expect much commiseration when they 


fail. Far be it from us to slight a gener- 


ous ideality, to disenchant those who 


] 
ous trouble is wanting in completeness | true, but the former are feared and re- 


| spected as having a higher standard, 











set before themselves a distant or an 
unattainable object, so long as itis a 
moral object. But even in the airy 
realm of the mind it is best to have a 


clear view of what is attainable and 


what must for ever remain an aspira- | 
tion, vtherwise disappointment may | 


come with a disastrous shock. 


The men who work towards a mil- | 
lennium are the choice spirits of the 
race, but the choicest are those who, | 
knowing that their millennium will. 


never arrive, yet work for it. They | 
take the good they find with thankful- 
ness, and are armor-proof against dis 
They moderate their | 
| hopes without relaxing their efforts, | 


appointment. 
and so are always gaining the en-— 


That is a good rule, whether applied 
to moral efforts or to the personal search 
It is the 
man who is on the outlook for a great 
coup, & sweeping victory, a sensational 
step ahead, who is paying serious court 
wo disappointment, and is most likely to 
getit. For the best success comes by 
almost imperceptible degrees, and is 
made up of a succession of smali suc- 
CEBBES. 

Most men who mean to sit on 
the woolsack, or wield the field-mar- 
or wear the laureate’s 


pinnacles, are certain to be disap- 
pointed. One pities their want of sense 
more than their want of success. Bat 
tor modest ambition every one must 
have a tender thought; and po more 
cheering word can be given to it than 
the assurance that the bold facing of 
failure is the secret of success, and out 


onenbieiitiiltnsaeliiadtitaiiabiniian 

IT is not intrequently supposed that 
men who are severe, judicial, and cri- 
tical are the intellectual superiors of 
others who are lenient, kindly, and 
charitable. The latter are beloved, it is 


anu perhaps more strength of mind and 
force of character, Yet it is safe to 
say that in the generality of cases the 
exact opposite of this is the truth. It 


requires very little knowledge and very | 
| aseoctaged it with tears and grief when they 


little intelligence to find fault. 


Iiowever hard and wearisome the 
path of life may be, no one yet made it 
easier or smoother by worry. Worry 
means nothing more or less than par- 
siysis of all the brighter side of many | 
natures. Of course those who worry | 


do so because they are very unhappy | 


and concerned about somebody; bat it | 


may be easily questioned whether those | 
| pagated by slips (cuttings) stuck into ground 


they are worried about are not made 
quite as unhappy as the worriers them- 
selves. 


_— 


EXPERIENCE sbows that to know and 
to do are seldom so closely connected 
as we might wish. Take any set of peo- 
ple who listen constantly to the same 
mural teachings, and the wide difference | 
in their conduct under similar tempta- 


tions will show clearly that some other | 


element beside knowledge must be at | 
work shaping the actions. 


ample, po authority is endurable except | 
it be softened by example. Begin with 


acting, and let your words come after | 


that. Actions speak and persuade, | 
while mere words without kindly deeds | 
are but vain. : | 


GENEROSITY, sympathy, and brother- | 
ly affection will teach us more of the | 


real character of a man than al! the | 


sifting and weighing that we can do. 
for it will bring out the best that a man | 
is capable of. 


A NEw chance, a new leaf. a new life 
this is the golden, the unspeakable 
ft which each new day offers to us. 


~ 


MVIVINE ilove is a secret flower. which 


im its early buds is happiness and in 
fuli bloom is heaven. 


iis 


; 





| letx All shrubs or trees with pith in 


CONFIDESTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





2 .G.—A sye is nothing more por 
lees than a emall painful boil at the edge of 
the eyelid. In severe casesapply a poultice, 
and open {t as soon as ft begins to point 
After it has discharged freely, apply, on go 
ing to bed, for two or three nights, « littic 
@tiated nitrate Of mercury ointment. Tonics 
and siteratives are frequentiy required to 
break ep the formation of styes. 


Amy.—To prepare skeieton leaves, soak 
the leaves im rain water until they are decom. 
posed. Vor this purpose, when the leaves are 
collected, they should be placed in an earthen. 
ware pan or s wooden tub kept covered with 
rain water, and allowed to stand in the san. 
In ahoet two weeks they should be « 
and if found pulpy and decaying, will be 
found ready for skeletonising, for which pro. 
coms some cards, a camel's hairbrush, as wei! 
a2 One rather stiff (a toothbrush, for instance), 
will be required. When all is 


_ gently Sout a leaf on toa card, and with the 


soft brush carefully remove the skin. Have 
ready a basin of clean water, and when the 
skin of ome side is completely removed, re 
Verse the card in the water, and slip it under 
the leal, so that the other side will be upper 
met. Brush thisto remove the skin, when 
the Geebly part will most likely come with ft; 
tet if mot it will readily wash out in the water. 
If purticies of the green-colored matter stil! 
aftihere t« the skeleton, endeavor to remove 
them with the soft brush; but if that prove of 
ne avail, ese the hard one. 


Litia —We presume you refer to Fup- 
cbal, « ss port town and capital of the Island 
of MaGetra, a Portugoese island in the At 
iantic (ocean, where the mean temperature its 
alwret @ degrees F., and the difference be 
tween the hottest and coldest months ( August 
and Pebrwvary) averages only ten degrees. it 
te resorted to vy invalids from all countries, 
It+ population ts about 25,000. The streets are 
narrow, with steep ascents, and paved with 
emall «tomes. Traveling and the trensfer of 
merchandice are done on sieds, drawn by 
oxen. Fresh meat and poultry are scarce and 
high, but fruit, fish, and vegetabies are abuao- 
dant and cheap. The hoases are mostly of 
stome. The trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Eagiteh residents. The number of invalid 
viettors from England alone is estimated at 
three bundred annually. Whiie the efficacy 


| of the climate in cases of advanced pulmo. 


mary disemse bas, it is said, boen greatly ex- 
aggerated, there is no doubt of the benefit to 


| be derived by those whose lungs have uot be 


come badly damaged. 
Wexrixe —Tbe weeping wiliow is a 


| mative of the Orient, though it flourishes in 


England and elsewhere. It is said that the 


| poet Pope first propagated the true weeping 


willow im England by untwisting a willow 


| basket sent him from Tarkey, filled with figs, 


and planting one of the branches. The twig 
became @ tree, and from this willow at Twick- 


‘enham all of the same kind in England are 


Lelieved to have descended. It has always 
been referred toasa type of sorrow, desola- 
tien and desertion—perhaps because the Jews 


th ite shade and “wept by the waters 
otf Babylon.” Sir Walter Scott wrote: "_ 
wreath of willow to show my forsaken 
plight,” and the willow was once commonly 
ased « sign for an undertaker’s window. The 
term “wear the willow,” applied to «lover 
Geserted, or bereaved of a loved one, was 
ued by the poet Campbell in the coupiet— 


sas t 





~ | mast wear the willow garland 
For bim that’s dead or false to me:" 


bet whether it originated with him ts more 
than we can tell you. The wiliow is pro 


kept damp until the stick sends out its es 
stems are propagated by sticking « cutting in 
the ground, when it soon takes root. 

M. A.—The block system of railway 
signals Consists in dividing a line of railway 
into setions or blocks of such lengths that 
the movements of the trains can be easly 
coatrotled by telegraph operators stationed 
in signal towers at the end of each block, who 
oteerve and record the movement of trains 
by telegraph, and who work the signals by 
whieb the engineers are directed. The ®8P 
parates of each station consists of 4 signal- 
bex, riving about eighteen feet from the 


| ground, and having sliding green and red 
; F : | stynals, two on each side of different colors, 
No teaching is eflectual without ex- | 


situated n-ar the rails, so as to be easily see” 
by the engineers of passing trains, and the 
telegraphic apparatus within. By means of 
stromg cords connecting the signals of each 
“tde with the working-room of the tower, the 
operstor can convententiy wake the neces 
sary changes. Ked is the stationarr signal, 
and signifies that the engineer of 20 8P 


| proaching train cannot pass until « -«cond 
| #tgmal shows that the block is clear. 


: his in- 


formation is conveyed by showing the white 
signal A green signal is anderstood to mes" 
proc+ed with caution, as the block ts not ©™ 
ttrely clear of trains) The exact time at 
which each train reaches a station is tele 
graped at once to the operators at the station 
just passed and the one next succeeding, th9* 
enabling the operators to notify the engines’ 
of every train approaching a signal box with 
certainty of the condition of the track be 


4 

ccVeree 

tween the givem pointand the next *° — 
w tl 


g tation. No passenger train i+ 4 
«tut while the train of th 
t ock. or between tb te 
wttheut epecia perm issior roe 
- <e@ever are @crrr etimes allowed ' . 
On * ockin quick succession, frow dis 


tem minetes behind each otper. 
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EARTH’S POETRY. 


BY @. R. 


The banks are sunlit; and the moss 
js col with glittering dews; 

«wid byacinths the low winds tosa, 

ods part with azure views! 

To« fragrance from the new mown hay 
b oo* through each leafy bush; 

Tee violets from each woodland way, 
«~-o4 upa purple blush! 

or «ealthy Gowers, all redly rimm‘d, 
» octh’s spirit never tires; 

|. tears ber smile is never dimm'd, 
~as« welter in ber fires! 

} <5 marmurs ripple throagh the dell; 
joung wtidflowers hide our feet; 

foe rowebad bas a crimson swell; 
Ti« winds and blossoms meet! 


4 »aze of mingled splendor tips 
4 | things in summer eves; 

Toe dying sun's red beams, like lips, 
Kt o'er the dewy leaves. 

&«arms up the honted-hues of flowers, 
Like faintly purple mist; 

set «prickled with luxuriant shower:, 
Facm bad yearns to be kist! 


Milchester Diamunds. 


BY R W 

+HELDRAKE ON SEA. is a quiet little 
\ town On the eastern ccast of England. 
A it is by po mweans a fashionable re 
sort, por as yet bas the solitary railway 
» mpeny tbat rune trains for the benefit of 
those who may desire to visit it, seen fit to 
turn it into a watering place for the mill- 
ron. 

No, trips to Sheldrake are unknown, 
mech to the gratification of the house- 
holders there, who are quite content witb 
the harvest they reap from the staid, 
steady-going people wh? snnually spend 
their summer boliday at it. 

In fact, the good folk of Sheldrake de 
pend but little on strangers for their liv- 
ings There are sufficient moneyed, if not 
wealthy, people inthe pilaceto make it 
prosperous without adventitious or ex- 
trapeous a*sisiance. 

Moreover, Sheldrake is a very conserva 
tive town, and, as such, treats all strang 
ers witb a certain amount of suspicion, es- 
pecially if they show the least disposition 
to make (tLeir permanent home in the 
neigh borhood of its shing!ly beach. 

You will ancerstand, then, that when a 
new docior, L¢., a strange doctor, sudden- 
ly swooped down upon the inbabitante of 
Sheidrake, rented the best house on their 
@planade, and announced bis name and 
profession witb a glittering brass plate on 
bis door, ‘‘a piate,’’ as somebody said, ‘as 
vulgar as a warming pan,” excitement 
and indignation ran high. Curiosity, too, 
wee not lacking. 

“How is the fellow going to live?’ de- 
manded oid Doctor Parsons crustily. 
“Hell be im the workbouse in six 
moatha.”’ 

“And weshall bhaveto pay to heip to 
keep him,” groaned his friend and col- 
league, Doctor Rodgers, who hated dis- 
barsement of any kind. 

“L call it impudence, his daring to come 
Ww oppose ua,” grumbled Doctor Parsons. 
“Toe icea of a nincompoop whom nobody 
Knows anything of baving the insolence to 
flaunt a door-piate in our faces !"’ 

“He shall be punished,” cried Rogers in 
&™@énecing tone; “I shall refuse to meet 
bim in copsultation.’’ 

“Capital!” chuckled bis partner; ‘1’1i 
do the same—that will settie him.” 

Having thus satisfactorily arranged for 
ibe complete annihilation of the new- 
comer, the two old gentlemen sipped a 
gies of sherry apiece and toddied off 
bom. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Urmston, for so the 
“rscger was named, sat in bis consulting 
roa and waited for patienta. They were 
rainer shy in coming; Mesers. Parsons 
sod gers bad tinkered at their conatito- 
Gens *o long that they were afraid to in- 
Woe then into other banda 

When Doctor Urmston had been three 
[on'as inthe place not a single resident 
Sad been to bim for advice; the only 
money be bad taken had been captured 
rom meabers of the floating population. 
The ol4 established firm was correspond- 
Bg.) jubilant 
i-t us take a look at Doctor Urmeton, 
“ *\lb folded arma, he sat before bis fire 
“se oid January morning. He was a tall, 
ae liar man, with a well-knit, sinewy 
‘"*he—s man in the prime of life. 

_ A" eyes, large but piercing, were of a 
wy blackness, his face decidedly band 
the thin, closely compressed 
“Kened temper. A shrewd ob- 

“iG not failto think that there 
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“Si about the doctor somewhat of 
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“I have been bere exactly three moths,” 
and at present I have made no headway 
among these dolts it is time there was a 
change. Yes; I feel that a change is com- 
ing.” Doctor Urmston was clearly of s 
sanguine nature. 

A tmid ring at the bouse-bell now at- 
tracted his attention. “I should not won- 
der,” he said to himeelf,and be smiled 
grimly, “if that ring bethe tarning point 
of my career in Sheldrake” 

“A lady wishes to see you, sir,” said a 
page boy, entering the room. 

“Let her wait ten minutes and then 
show her in, Thompeon,”’ replied the 
doctor. His heart began to beat rapidiy, 
and be betrayed other signs of anosual 
excitement. “I'm a8 unnerved an the 
veriest child,” he mattered, “and perhaps 
it is not the right woman after all."’ 

The time passed slowly, but at length, 
with a tremendous flourish, Thompson 
ushered ia the lady. 

Doctor Urmston advanced to meet her 
and offered ber a chair. 

Sbe came forward shyly and with a hes- 
itating step. *‘Doctor Urmston, I believe?’ 
sbe murmured, sinking into the proffered 
seat. Her voice was sweet and clear, and 
she gazed atthe doctor with half-tright- 
ened eyes. 

The doctor bowed. 

“My brother,’ she continued, in more 
aseured tones, “my brother is very ill, 
poor boy; I wish you w oo-me to see him ”’ 

“What is hie complaint?’ asked the 
doctor. 

“A weak spine. He has been getting 
gradualiy worse and worse for the ijast 
year. Nine months ago we came to reside 
in this town, boping that the sea air might 
he of benefitto him, but our hopes were 
vain. He grows daily more of an invalid. 
Doctor Parsons and Doctor Rogers bave 
both attended him, but they have done 
him no good, and | thought I'd try you.” 

“I am much flattered,” answered Doc 
tor Urmston; “bat have you informed the 
other doctors of your decision ?”’ 

“Oh! yes, and I don't think they liked 
it. ‘You must fully understand, madam,’ 
they seid ina breath, and the speaker's 
face !ighted up with a wan smile, the first 
since she hec entered the room, ‘you 
must fully understand that we most abao- 
lutely deciine to meet Doctor Urmaton in 
consultation.” ”’ 

‘ And your reply, madam ?’’ 

“I told them I could dispense with their 
services for the futare.”” 

“Tnen | shall bave much pleasure in at- 
tending your brothber."’ 

‘“*And ob! doctor,” the tady exclaimed, 
asshe roseto depart, ‘‘you will do your 
best for my dear brother, won't you? | 
sometimes fear | azn to lose him altogether. 
You wiil save him if you can, will you 
not ?”’ 

“Reet assared,! will use my utmost 
skill.” 

On the very threshold of the reom the 
tady turned again. 

“What an undosiness-like man you are, 
Doctor Urmston,” she said severely, ‘‘you 
are allowing meto go away witbout in- 
auiring my name or where! live. How 
can you possibly visit my brother unless 
you know bis name and address?’ 

The doctor was profuse in bis apologies, 
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fretfulness with exemplary patieuce, for 
she was much attached to him. 

“When is the doctor coming ?"’ Aigy in- 
quired, without deigning to reply to either 
her questions or caress. 

“He'll behere shortly,” hie sister an- 
swered. “My poor Aigy! I wish I could 
help you to bear your troubie.”’ 

Even while she spoke Doctor Urmston 
rang the veil. Having thoroughly over- 
bauled ais new patient, the doctor pro. 
nounced the case far from incurabie. 
“Time and careful attention, my dear 
Mies Blake, may do wonders,”” he de 
clared. 

“I have treated many people similarly 
afflicted, and lean recall to mind more 
than one instance of complete recovery, 
when the patient’s condition has been far 
more serious than your brother's.”’ 

Laure Blake brightened wondertully on 
hearing this. 

“There! Algy, you need despair no 
more,’’ she said. ‘You hear what the 
doctor thinks.’’ 

“The othere did meno good,” returned 
Algy wearily. 

When Doctor Uraston left the house be 
went for astroll onthe seashore. His 
cruel mouth was wreathed bya trium- 
phant smile. 

“Oapital!l’’ Capital!" he muttered; 
‘nothing could be better. Yer, Algy, my 
friend, we'll soon bave you all right agein. 
If only—gracious! I say, you——” 

“Inspector McVeigh, at your serv 04," 
cried the jolly viesayed individual with 
whom the doctor bad so unceremeniously 


we were going. I bope you are not hurt, 
sir,’’ 

In a few minutes the two men were 
walking up and down, chatting like old 


commupicative meod. 

“No, sir,’’ be returned, in answer toa 
remark ot the doctor, as he lit a cigar that 
individual had given him, ‘‘I cannot say 
we bave much crime down here. Most of 
our petty sessional work is what I may 
call public-bouse cases, We have a lar- 
ceny job now and then, but there aren't 
many.”’ 

“It’s a wonder the Milchester diamonds 
don’t tempt some London cracksmap,"’ 
said the doctor carelessly; “I hear they 
are of great vaiue”’ 

“Oh! you’ve heard all aboutthe Mil- 
chester jewels, have you, sir ?’’ replied the 
inspector, bestowing ashrewd glance on 


not bold their tongues.”’ 

“It is,’ the doctor assented; ‘‘a great 
pity. By the way, inspector, do you know 
anything of the pecple who live in Sea- 
view Cottage ?"’ 

“Not much, sir. They have not been 
here very long—getting on for a twelve 
month, I should think. But why do you 
ask, sir ?”’ 

“Oh! only because I wascailed in to- 
day to see a boy there. He's in a bad way, 
but I’ve no doubt I can cure bim in time.’”’ 

“I'm very giad to hear it, sir. My Katie 
—that'’s my daughter, sir—abe’* very 
much taken up with Miss Blake, an‘ often 
spends an afternoon at the cottage. They 





and, thus moillified, the lady went away, 
baving first banded him ber card, on 
which was inscribed, Mixes Biake, Seaview 
Cottage, West Cliff, Sheidrake-on Sea. 


so thought Dr. Urmston, as from the win 
dow he watehed ber figure @it down ths 
esplanade. I say “fii’’ advisediy, for 
there was about ber walk a light, syiph- 
like grace of movement, as charming as 
uncommon. 

The keen frosty air had given Miss 
Blake a bigher coior than was usual to 
her and enbanced her beauty, and on her 


and admiring mateuline, glance. 
Having reached and entered Seaview 


wraps in the hail and at once went to ber 
brother. 
“Did you think melong, Algy?' she 


lad’sbeir. “Hes Hannah been good to 
you while | wasaway? Yes! bat it is not 
like having Laara, is it, dear ?”’ 

Aigernon Biake wasa pais, delicate look- 





| ing boy of twenty; his thin, drawn tace 
was siamped with the bees of ill-healib; 
and a habitoal expression of peevishness, 


no doubt the fruit suffering, added 
fartber to ite disigurement 
Atany time it is a trying ordeal to have 
ie on one’s beck when one Wishes lo be 


up end about, and it must be doubiy 8° at 
ithe very opeving of life. This Laura 





A pretty woman was Laura Biake, end | 


bomeward way sbe was the uncon+cious— 
recipientof many an envious feminine, | 


Cottage, whieh stooda little way out of | 
town, Miss Blake hastily threw aside her | 


asked, bending downto stroke the sick | 


gotto know each other through both of 
them being Sunday echool teachers.”’ 

‘They seem to me to be superior sort of 
people,” continued Doctor Urmaton; ‘and 
the girl's very pretty.’’ 

‘You, she’s a decent-looking young 
woman,” agreed the lnepector; ‘and Shel 
| drake alr must suit her, for she’s pickod 
up wonderfully while she has been here. 
How do you like our little town, sir ?’’ 

“First rate,”’ answered the doctor, 
“thougb,”’ he added with a laugh, ‘1 
should like it better if | could get more 
| patients.” 
| «Tam pleased tc hear you like the piacs, 
sir.”’ 

“1 like it so well,”’ Doctor Urmaton pur. 
| sued, “that I have written thie mor ing to 
a young friend of minein town, begging 
him to bring his wife down bere. She’sa 
delicate woman, and | fancy the Sheldrake 
air would do ber no end of good. They 
can live with me. My house is big enough 
for two or three families "” 


“It's more like a barrack than a house,”’ 
laughed the inspector: ‘‘Well, good morn 
ing, sir, | must be going.” 

“Katie,” Inspector McVeigh remarked, 
when, balfan hour later, his daugnter 
and he were discussing their midday 
meal, ‘Miss Blake has called in this new 


doctor to altend her brother What wil! 
Parsons & Co. say to that? 

Mies Katie McVeigh toesed her head 
“They mey say what they like, father 
Laura Biake has done quite rightly : they 


are a coupie of old women.’ 


Blake knew and she bore her brother's | 


collided. “It strikes me we'd both have | 
been better employed in looking where | 





acquaintances. The inspector was in a! 
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“The young fellow'’s in a bad way, Doo- 
tor Urmston says,” 

"Yea, father, aod poor Laura's a slave to 
him. He’s lucky to have such a sis er; 
she’s little less than an angel.” 

It was about a month after Doctor Urm 
ston’s first visit to Algernon Blake that 
Laura began to notice an alteration in her 
brother; and when, asthe days passed on 
it became obvious to all who saw him that 
he was surely, if slowly, improving ander 
hia new treatment, ber giednes of heart 
and thankfulness kne # no bounda 

Hitherto the prey of asettied melan- 
choly, she now went singing about the 
house, blithe as a blackbird at mating- 
time. Nor did she forget to sing the pratees 
of the new doctor, whose skill had 
wrought such a wonderful transformation 
in her brother. 

Far and near she proclaimed his worth, 
and the object of her encomiums speedily 
found a large increase in the numbers of 
bis patients, 

Now, it happened that Lady Milchester, 
the owner of the aforementioned jewels, 
was an old woman, who, crotchety on 
moat points, was especially so in the mat- 
ter of nedical attendants. 

When, therefore, the trumpeiing forth 
of D ctor Urmaton's fame as a healer grew 
loud enough to invade the precincts of 
Milchester Towers, her ancestral home, 
she became keenly desirous of letting bim 
try his power over her rheumatism, 

No matter that the complaint was 
chronic and well-established; no matter 
that she had an inward miegiving that 
nothing short of death would ever cure it, 

Doctor Urmston had become locally the 
fashion aud Doctor Urmeton should be 
summoned to Milchester Towers, 

In pursuance of this object she said one 
morning, after an unusually late break- 
fast, to her companion and *ecretary, 
Ellen Drew : 

“Nelly, my aear, write to Doctor Clark- 
son by this day's post’’—-Parsone & Rodg- 
ers had long been sent tothe rightabout 
by ber ladyship as incompetent bhumbuge 
—‘and inform him that I shall no longer 


| require his services. Tell him, alse, to 


send in bie bill; 1’ll pay him off and have 


| done with him.” 


hiscompanion. “It isa pity people can-— 


Elien Drew sat down and wrote the let- 
ter. 

“And now, Nelly,” continued the old 
lady, when the final scratch of her com- 
panion’s pen betokened thatthe missive 
was completed, ‘twrite to Doctor——bliess 
me! what’s the man’s name?’ 

“Urmston,’’ Miss Drew suggested. 

‘*You, to besure; Urmaton. Weil, write 
to bim enc ask him tocal!) daring the 
day.”’ ' 

Silence again reigned tor a few minutes, 
The companion finished the letter and 
sealed it. 

‘Shall I send it to Nheldrake at once?" 
ashe inquired, 

“Yea, Nelly, du, there's a dear." 

“If \ou please, your ladyship,"’ said a 
servant, entering the room, ‘““Mias Me- 
Veigh wishes to speak with your lady- 
ahip’’ 

“What! Katie McVeigh? Show her in, 
then,” replied Lady Milchester, who was 
personaliy acquainted with all the rest 
dente for miles around. 

“Well, what is it, Katie?’ asked the old 
lady when, acouple of minutes later, the 
Inspector's daughter stood before her, 

*Don't look so frightened, chitc! I 
shan'teat you up. There, sit down; I de 
clare you're quite flurried.”’ 

Katie McVeigh was certainly such ex 
ciied, She sank into achairand began to 
ery. “Ob! Lady Milchester,” she sobbed 
hysterically, “auch adreadful thing bas 
happened.’’ 

“The smelling-salts, Neily, quiek [’ 
erled ber ladyship briskly. 

Under their soothing influence Katie 
gradually grew caluwer; and tbe first thing 
she did waato make asudden dive into 
her pocket and drag forth a crumpled 
envelope. Having accomplished this feat, 
she flung, rather than handed, the enve 
lope to Lady Milchester, aud again re- 
lapsed into hysterics. 

‘Goodness me! whats come to the 
girl?” exclaimed Lady Milchester, with 
some ecerbity of tone. “Attend to her, 
will you, Nelly, while ltrvto learn whet 
all this precious fusei« about. 
thought Katié 4 sensit)ie young woua: 
but it appears | wat wrong.’ 


| always 


So saying her lacyship adjusted her 


binoculars, broke open the envelope, at 
slowly perused the contents Her face 
paled siightly as #he k in the meaning 
iw te 
4 6 } 
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feel compose! enough, let me know exeot 
ly what has oecurred at Seaview Cottage” 

The pith of Katie MoVeigh’s story wes 
as follows: about two v'elock in the morn- 
ing Mies Biake bad been disturbed by « 
slight noise, On sitting up and listening 
she plainly beard whispering downstairs. 
Being a courageous girl, she slipped 
quietly out of bed, pat on her dressing: 
gown, and went to investigate the cause 
of it 

Two men were in the sitting-room, 
drinking Algy’s invalid port and smok- 
ing. Their backs were towards her and 
for a little while they did pot notice her. 
One of them, however, beppening to 
giance op, espied the reflection of her 
figure in the overmantel, 

With an oath hesprang to bis feet, and 
seizing her, forced ber into an easy chair 
where his companion kept guard over her 
while he ransacked the room. In about 
balfan hour they departed with all the 
booty they could find, leaving the ter: ified 
girl in a dead faint. 

No quietly and expeditiously had they 
done their work that Algy Blake slept 
peacefully through the night without 
waking. ‘‘And father says they forced an 
entrance through the scullery window,” 
finished Katie, 

Having been regaled with wine and 
eake, Katie was about to depart, when 
Ellen Drew proposed that she should 
leave the note at Doctor Urmston’a as she 
would have to pass bis house to reach 
home, and thus save sending a special 
messenger. She gladly requiesced, being 
always pleased w do anytbiug for Miss 
Drew, with whom she was a favorite. 

Thus it came to pass that shortly after 
wards, while looking out of bis window, 
Ductor Urmeaton was much astonished to 
see Mises MoVelgh ascending bis front door 
rlepea. 

Hi« face became ashen, but, recovering 
himeelf by an effort, be was the self pos- 
seneed professional man when his sérvant 
entered the room with Kate's note, Two 
minutes later a broad smile of satisfaction 
beamed on his countenance, but it was not 
a pleasing smile; rather was it wicked; 
such aemile as Satan may often give over 
the commission of an evil deed, 

“Beyond my highest expectations,”’ he 
mutiered. ‘What ac ever girl my Laura 
is! But,’ and his brow darkened, “1 
shall be glad when the farce is played out, 
Idon't like those two being together so 
long to the cottage.”’ 

Some time after the last candle had been 
extinguished that night in her house, old 
Lady Milchester rose slowly from her bed, 
and groping her way tothe jewel chest, 
emptied its every drawer. “I'll put them,” 
she sald to herself, “I'll put them where it 
would take a very clever thief to find 
them." 

Thus gratuiating herself, she moved to 
a window and drew up tbe blind, At the 
samme moment the moon burst forth from 
behind a cloud, and in its pale radianee 
the jewels flashed and scintillated in her 
ladyebip'’s band; flasbed and ecintillated 
on the dressing table, where she had 
placed some of then when she raised the 
biind; flashed and scintillated as if they 
had veritably been endowed with aetual 
life, 

Half-an-bour afterwards (he moonbeams 
erept—for she bad forgotten to draw down 
the blind again—stealthily over Lady Mil. 
chester's face, showlog up every wrinkle 
and seam, intensifying each pucker and 
but she never woke. They 
erept too lightly for that. 

in the sause bour Laura Blake was tend 
ing her sick brother, for he was more than 
usually restless; Doctor Urmston was 
smoking a choice cheroot and felicitating 
himself on having obtained a footing in 
Milchester Towers; while Inspector Mo 
Veigh, trampling homeward to his well- 
earned rest, ana pondering on the recent 
robbery ai Seaview Cottage, exclaimed, as 
he drew withia sightof tbe house which 
cccupled bis thoughts, "The poor lad must 
be worse to night; | can see his sister's 


shadow moving on the blind.” 
7. * . * +. 7 


crow's foot, 


“It is quite evide:.t,’’ said Inspector Mo- 
Veigh slowly, tapping his pipe on the 
oorner of the fender to dislodge the ashea, 
‘that something must be done. | am 
ashamed to show my face out of doora.” 

When the inapector had any knotty 
problem to solve, he always did so with 
the accompaniment of much tobacco, and 
on the present occasion tbe problem wes 
very knotty indeed, so much so that three 
left him ex- 


large pipeful sof latakia bad 

actiy where be bad started. In fact be waa 
apletely tamer | Hie laid down bis 

pipe liegust and thus addreseed his 

daughter who sat opposite to him, doing 


patch work 
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“I am aot, as you well know, Katie, one 
of those men who say that all women are 
foola, and | have good reason to believe 
that you have more than your share of 
braina. Now, pat that rubbish down a 
moment and listen tome: On the night 
of the third or early on the morning of the 
fourth of last March Seaview Cottage was 
broken inte and robbed. From that date 
up to the present hour on the twenty-sev- 
enth of May there have been no tewer 
than nine successful burglaries in this 
town, all, without doubt, the work of the 
same bande. For reasons which it is un- 
necessary to go into, it is quite plaia that 
the thieves live among us and that their 
booty is not carried faraway. We have 
no strangers here now worth speaking of, 
and none of them has been bere more than 
a week or two. I am quite baffied, Katie.’ 

“You make a mistake, father; we bave 
some strangers amongst us: Mr. and Mra, 
Reginald Pellingbem arrived in Sheldiake 
two days before Seaview Cottage was 
broken into."’ 

‘““What? the young swell and bis inva 
lid wife, Deetor Urmaton’s friends? You 
are foolish to think of them, Katie. The 
doctor is sufficient guarantee for their re- 
spectability.’’ 

“Ia he Indeed?’ rejoined Katie tartly; 
“and why should he be, pray ? What does 
any one of us know about him or his 
career previously to his coming here ex- 
cept what he has told us himeeif? | should 
not be a bit surprised if he turned out to 
be a good-for-nothing. I cant bear the 
man.’’ 

“So l perceive, my dear,’’ answered the 
inspector smoothly. “However, don't 
run your band againat a brick wall for the 
sake of gratifying a little spite, Still, there 
is some truth in what you say; I'll think 
it over."’ 

And Inspector McVeigh relit his pipe 
and again plunged into thought. 

When Katie McVeigh spoke slightingly 
ot Doctor Urmston and threw out dark 
hints against his character, she bad no ob- 
ject in her mind save that of quietly vent- 
ing it against a man for whom «#be had con- 
ceived a violent aversion. 

Nor a moment did she really suspect the 
doctor of being aught but what he pro- 
feesed to be; and ten minutes after her lit- 
tle outburet, she would have been much 
surprised could she have known that her 
hasty words had made any impression on 
her father. 

Katie was one of those people who are 
very strong in their likes and dislikes, 
and she had taken a great fancy to Laura 
Biake—a fancy which that young lady 
apparently reciprocated in ber own quiet 
way—and was quite ready to view the 
world through Laura's spectacles, 

Now, after her first feelings of gratitude 
towards Doctor Urmaton for the skill with 
which he bad treated ber brother had sub 
sided, Miss Laura Blake began to find out 

—or, at isast, she said she did, which 
comes to the same thing—that the doctor 





war not a nice man. 

“I don’t quite know, dear,” she said 
vaguely to Katie, “what there is in the 
man that displeasés me, but | am never 
really at ease in bis presence. Algy, for- 
tunately, does not share my sentiment of 
dislike, He and the doctor get on admir- 
ably.”’ 

“lam glad of that,” replied Katie, “and 
I agree with you, Laura; there is certainly 
something repellent about Doctor Urm. 
ston.”’ 

“Not absolutely repellent, dear,"’ cor- 
rected Miss Blake; ‘i did not say that.” = | 

“Well, perbaps not repellent,’’ Katie | 
hastened to say; “but something so——"’ 

* Untamed,’ suggested Laura. 

“That very word was on the tip of my 
tongue,’’ Katie declared. And she be- 
lieved that she spoke the truth. 

Laura Blake siiiiied to herself. But it is | 
very doubtful whether she would have | 
been so self-complacent had she been 
aware that in consequence of their conver- 
sation Katie would make = innuendoes | 
about Doctor Urmston to her father. Per- | 
hape Miss Blake really had an antipathy 
to the dootor. Who can say? 

Re that as it may, however, whatever 
her object in decrying him bad been, it 
most decidedly bad not been | er intention 
that Katie should raise doubts in Inepector | 


| McVeigh’s mind concerning bis integrity. 


Though not disposed to attach much 
importance to his daughter's tirade against 
Doctor Urmeton, the Inspector did not let 
the matter pase entirely out of hie mem- 


ory, and an event shortly occurred which 
recalled it to bis mind with reioubled 
force That event was nothing lees than 


the theft of 
Old 


the Milcheater jewels. 

Lady Miichester was found bouna 
and gagged one morning, and on being 

| freed, related how she had seen her prop- 


' 











erty abstracted from ite hiding place and 
been powerless to prevent it. 

“No one bat myself,” she said, “knew 
where I kept my jewels. I bad not told s 
soul.”’ 

And then she went on to relate how, 
warned by a letter from Inspector Mo- 
Veigh to guard her gems with especial 
care, she had secreted them bebind a slid- 
ing panel in her bed-room. 

“And do you say thet the burglars 
made straight for their concealment?” de- 
manded the inspector. 

“Yea,” returned the old lady, “two of 
them stayed by me and two of them went 
directly to the pane! and drew it back, 
though how they knew where to look re- 
mains a mystery. Iam sure |! bad men- 
tioned the matter to nobody.”’ 

Having gleaned al! the information he 
could, which practically amounted to 
nothing, Mr. McVeigh proceeded to his 
own home, and after giving Katie instruc- 
tions that he was on no account to be dis- 
turbed, he filled hie favorite meerschaum 
and sat down to cogitate on the latest out 
rage. After two hours’ deliberation he 
arrived at the following conclusion : 

“] have unsuccessfully tried my own 
ways; | will now try Katie’s, and turn 
my attention to Doctor Urmston. Women 
can sometimes see further than men, if 
they are guided by instinct instead of rea- 
son. I don’t believe he’s a fraud, but still 
I remember he seemed to know all about 
the Milchester jewels the first time I met 
him." 

Within a few days the inspector had 
learnt all that was known about the doc- 
tor. Before going into practice at Shel- 
drake, he bad been in London for two 
years, where be had not been very suc- 
cessful. Thither he had comefrom Amer- 
ica, being, he stated, by birth a citizen of 
New York. That was all. 

“The information is valuelessa,’’ mused 
the inspector; “he bas told usas much 
himeelf.”’ 

It goes without saying that the constant 
succession of undetected crimes in their 
midet excited in no amall degree the 
wrath of the Sheldrakers, 

Againet the police they were absolutely 
furious, and Inspector McVeigh came in 
for the greatest share of vituperation. 

Week by week theSheldrake Gazette 
huried its invectives at his head, and ful- 
minated in no measured terms over bis 
Crass stupidity; and the poor man, who 
waa, professionally speaking, endued with 
the thinnest of skins, writhed beneath its 
repeated onsiaughts. He felt that he was 
hardly treated, though he did not wonder 
at the bitterness of hia foes, 

Could they, he asked himseif, could 
they have done more in bis place? It was 
just when he was almost on the verge of 
despair, and seriously thinking of resign- 
ing his post, thatthe thieves—for there 
were several of them—dropped like ripe 
plutne into bis eager handa, 

By one of those chances which are apt to 
be called “flukes,” though they are clear- 
ly designed by the hand of Providence, 
the whole gang fell into his clutches at 
one coup. 

“Katie, my dear,” said Laura Blake, 
chancing to meet the Inspector’s daugh- 
ter, in High Street, one sunny afternoon, 
“Mra Fellingham is coming to have tea 
with Algy and me to-night. Will you 


, come also? Algy is always so cheerful 
; when you are with us.” 


Katie promieed to go, and after a few 
commonplaces the girls parted, 

Mre, Reginald Pellingham was «a big 
faxen-haired doll of a Dresden china type 
of beauty. Her health, she declared, was 
wretched, but it would have been hard to 
Bay exactly what ailed her. 

Perbaps, like Mra. Wittiterly, her soul 
was too large for her body. Be that as it 
Might, however, she was a very pleasant 
perean with whom to spend an evening, 
and Katie McVeigh took to her at once. 

It had been one of Algy’s best days; he 
had, for the first time since he canie to 
Sheldrake, been able to sit up, propped 


_Wwith soft pillows, for an hour or two. 


Laura was consequently in unusually gay 
spirite, and the quartette gathered around 
the tea-table was a very merry one, 

“1 declare,” Mrs. Petlingham exclaimed, 
with a silvery laugh, ‘I bave not felt so 
well tor months as I do this evening. 
W bat a wonderful piace this Sheldrake of 
yours ia, Mies McVeigh. It is fast curing 
Al—Mr. Blake, and has worked wonders 
for poor me i've a great mind to per- 
suade Reige to take a house here.”’ 

“W hat 'and leave the doctor alone again? 


Fie! Mra Pellingham,” Laura responded. 
“No doubt he’s had quite as much to do 
with 


your recovery asthe Sheldrake air. 
it would be cruel to desert him.” 


es 
a 


ham,’’ chimed in Katie, anxious to beck 
up Laura. 

And tbus they talked awa —airy. 
sequent chatter, valueless 4 —o-" 

Presently Mra. Pellingham stretehed 
out ber hand, blasing with jewels, tor 
another slice of bread and batter, 

“What pretty rings you are wearing” 
said Katie. “May I look at them after tea? 
One is just like——” 

Katie’s sentence came to an abrupt close, 
for happening to loo’ at her hostess for an 
ondorsement of ber admiring evn timents 
she was struck with terror oy the aspect of 
that@young lady’s tace. It wasofs 
ashen hue, and the eyeballs were dis 
tended as if in water. 

“Laura! Laura! What ie the matterr 
she cried. 

For answer, Laura Blake uttered a fear. 
ful cry, and springing suddenly up, over. 
throwing the tea-table i. her course, with 
one hand pressed tightly over heart, she 
staggered a few paces across the room and 
sank on to the floor in a dead faint, 

The scene that ensued was one of in. 
describabie confusion; Algy Biake tried to 
rise and go to bis sister’s gesistance, bet, 
after several futile efforta, fell beck un his 
couch with a low moan; Katie, the frst 
shock of astonishment over, flew to ber 
friend’s side and raised her head; while 
Mrs. Pellingham, drenched with scalding 
tea from head to foot, lay under the table 
amid the debris of the meal, in a fit of vio. 
lent hysterics, 

Finding her attempts to restore anime 
tion to Laura to be vain, Katie rang the 
bell, but no servant coming in repiy (as 
matter of fact the Blakes’ one domestic 
was stone deaf), she placed a cashica 
under her friend’s head and set about 
rescuing Mrs. Peilingham from her ua- 
enviable position. And a nice plight that 
lady was in. Ketie could barely keep 
back her laughter. 

Laura Biake now heaved a taint sigh, 
and Mrs. Pellingham being by this time 
somewhat recovered, though still in a 
flabby condition, Katie despatched ber for 
Doctor Urmston. She (Mre. Pellingham) 
brisked up wonderfully on this; aa- 
nounced, in fact, that she felt quite well 
again, and ran off with what Katie 
thought surprising rapidity. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Urmstom and Reg 
inald Pellingham were having a quiet 
confabulation over their after-dinner cof 
fee and pipes—for the doctor invariably 
dined late. 

“We've teen uncommonly lucky, 
Redge, my boy,” said the doctor cheer 
fully, “but I think we'd better dry up 
now and make a move. Upon my word, 
Algy and Laura are a elever couple. Thet 
weak back of Algy’s has been a trump 
card.’”’ 

“How did he biind these doctors at 
Sheldrake?” inquired Mr. Peillingham. 
“It would be difficult work, | expect.” 

“Not at all,” laughed; “the easiest thing 
in the world. They are both about 
ignorant of their own profession as it s 
possible for two men to be; and as they 
did not understand Algy’s complsint— 
and I am not surprised at that,” withs 
grim smile—‘‘they imagined it to be some 
obscure and littleoknown disease with 
which they were unacquainted. They 
consequently looked very wise, and kep- 
their thoughts to themselvea.”’ 

“Wherein they showed their wisdom,” 
rejoined Peliingham. “Bat, I say, doctor, 
it must have been awfully trying for Algy, 
that lying all day on hie back.” 

“Of course, it waa,” assented the doctor, 
“but that was not half as bad as the drug- 
taking to give him the required apps! 
ance of ill-health. 1 tell you, Redge, that 
boy’s taken enough poison to murder 8 
townful of people. I don’t believe his con- 
stitution will ever get overit My heart's 
almost failed me sometimes when I’ve 
seen his poor haggard face. He's s reso 
lute chap or he would never gone through 
with it,” 

The two men puffed away at their pipes 
in silence for some time; then the young*t 
burst into a loud laugb. 

“By Jove!” he exciaimed, “it wat * 
grand ideaof Laura’sto make s bosom 
friend of old McVeigh’s daughter. You 
ought to be proud of your girl, doctor. 

“So 1 am, Redge,” agreed hie compe® 
ion; “but Algy’s every bit as smart s* she 
You ought to be equally proud of your 
brother. They’re a splendid pair.” 

Silence again reigned, and this ime ¥™* 
broken by a long peal at the house beil. 

“Bother it ! muttered Doctor Urmsto®. 
“] pope I have not to go out age!® this 

evening.”’ 
| Ip a minute the reom door ws hung 
|open and in rushed Mra Peilinghs= 
| The men jumped up and gased at ber ™ 





“Yes, indeed it would, Mra. Pelling- | alarm. 
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“Never mind me; I’m all right,” she | 
gasped, “but go—go to Laura, doctor. | 
she’s dying of beart Jisease.”’ 

Tne words were accompanied with a lot 
of pantomimic gesture. 

Doctor Urmston and his friend hastened 
away to Seaview Cottage, leaving Mrs. 
Pellingham to change her wet garments. 
Having done so, she crew all the rings off 
ber fingers and iceked them up. 

«What a blandering fool I’ve been,” she 
told herself. *“*Redge will be fit to murder 
me when he comes back, and | dread to 
meet the doctor.” 

And the thought of her husband's and 
her host’s anger made Mra Pellingham 
quake with fear. Nor was she afraid with- 
out cause; Mr. Pellingham returned home 
in a towering passion. 

“You incomparable idiot!’ he cried 
wrathfally, striding to where she eat cow- 
ering in an easy chair. “What do you 
mean by playing the fool like this? I've 
a great mind to——" and he raised his 
clenched (fist. 

Ob! don’t, Redge, don’t hit me!’ she 
pleaded, shrinking backward. ‘Forgive 
me, Redge; forgive me.”’ 

Reginald Pellingham wasa bad man, 
but be was neither a coward nora brute; 
he was, moreover, greatly attached to his 
wife. His arm fell to his side and he 
stared at her in moody silence 

“I believe you wish to ruin me, Elia,”’ 
he said at last. 

The woman fell at his feet, sobbing, and 
clasping bia right hand, smothered it with 
kisses. ‘Don’t say that, Redge; don’t say 
that. Itiscruelof you. Am I not daily 
selling my very soul at your bidding ?”’ 

He geutly stroked her hair. She knew 
she was forgiven, and went on : 

“Redge, my dariing, why not beas we 
were before we met this wretched Doctor 
Urmston? We were bappy enough then, 
if we were poor. What better are we for 
our ill goteen wealth? It goes as fast as 
it comes, and we never know a moment’s 
peace.’’ 

“You talk like a foolish child, Ella.’’ 

“No, Redge,” she answered, with great 
earnestness; ‘-I speak what 1 know to be 
the truth.” 

We must now, however, return to Katie 
McVeigh. Having left Laura Blake safely 
in Doctor Urmsaton’s handa, she went 
home in a state of no little perturbation. 
She was, in truth, greatly flustered. 

“What! back already, Katie ?’’ asked 
her father in much surprise. “‘Why, I did 
not look for your coming for another 
couple of bours.”’ 

Then Katie related what had taken 
place. Inspector McVeigh listened in 
silence until his daugbter had done; then 
he took a long pull at his meerschaum. 

“What made you wish to examine Mrs. 
Pe!lingbam’s rings?” he inquired. “Was 
there anything striking about them ?” 

“Nothing particular, father,’’ replied 
the girl; “but one was just like a ring 

Lady Milchester used to wear, and | 
thought I should like to see it closer.”’ 

“Oh ! that was all, was it?’’ commented 
the inspector, laying down his pipe and 

putting on his bat. “Well, I think I'll go 
for a stroll before turning. You need not 
sit up for me, Katie.” 

And not long after Katie McVeigh went 
to bed and slept the sleep of the righteou-. 


“You're joking, surely, father,” said 
Katie, turning pale. 

“Then,” pursued the inspector, “there's 
Doctor Urmston and Mr. and Mra, Regin- 
ald Pellingham.”’ 

Yoo; the thieves were trapped at last, 
thanks to the vanity of one of their nam- 
ber. Had Mrs. Peilingham forborne to 
wear Lidy Milohester’s ring until she 
had left Sheidrake behind ber, they would 
in all probability bave gone scot free 
Laura Biake's ruse of upsetting the table 
to distract Katie’s attention from the ring, 
and subsequent fainting fit, were very 
clever impromptus and thoroughiy de 
csived the inspector’s daughter; but 
Katie’s father was noteo easily blinded, 
and, on hearing bis daughter's tale, 
promptly obtained search warrants. 

Much amusement was caused at the 
trial of the prisoners—-Mrsa Pellingham 
turned Queen's evidence and divuiged the 
whole plot—by Inapector McVeigh relat- 
ing how assiduously Laura Biake waited 
on Algy while the search of the house 
was being carried on. 

‘*Please don’t make more noise than you 
can beip,’’ she bad said. ‘-My brother is 
very bad to-night. Yes, Algy darling, | 
am coming.’”’ 

And sne had tended him devotedly. 

But when it was suggested that “Aigy 
darling” should be moved, so that the bed 
and mattress on which he lay might un- 
dergo an examination, and she found that 
pleading, and prayers, and tears were 
without avail, she became a veritable wild- 
catand raved like a mad woman. And 
no wonder; securely packed in the centre 
of poor Algy’s flock mattress were the 
Miichester jewels. Only a ring, the one 
Mrs. Pellinghbam bad worn, was missing. 

The doctor, who was proved teyond 
doubt to be a fully qualified medical man, 
was regarded by the judge as the ring- 
leader of the gang, and, acoordingly, ten 


éighteen months’ hard labor. Mra. Pei- 
lingham had, of course, a free pardon. 

Old Lady Milchester wasso overjoyed 
on again receiving her jewels that she 
took Ella Pellingham under her special 
protection,-and Sas promised to give ber a 
sum of money, when Reginald comes out 
of prison, to make them a fresh start 
where the story of their crime is unkaown. 

“But tell me,’’ said the old lady, ‘tell 
me how you knew where | had secured 
my jewels.” 

“Why, Algy Blake was reconnoitring 
from the big sycamore tree just cutside 
your window, and the moon shone fully 
upon you. Don’t you remember that you 
hid them by moonlight?” 

The inbabitants of Sheldrake presenied 
Inspector McVeigh with a hand-ome testi- 
monial, ‘‘for,’”’ said they, ‘he is to be ex- 
cused for not suspecting a fasbionable doo. 


being burglars in disguise.” 
Never, perhaps, was a p:ot of, wholesale 


praise of the doctor procured bim an en- 
trance into the best houses, and his prac 
tised eyes soon noted where the vaiuabies 
were kept. 

However, “‘all’s well that ends weil,” 
and nobody was dissatisfied with the turn 





The sun was shiocing brightly into her 
room on the following morning, when the 
inspector’s daughter was awakened by 
hearing ber father in the kitchen below, 
talking in loud and jubilant tones. She 
Sprang out of bed, and, hastily dressing, 
ran downstairs. 

The kitchen was full of police, in the 
tuiast of whom stood her father, with a 
face beaming with delight 

“Good morning, my iass,” cried Mc. 
Veigh. “Here, men, have another drirs 
all round to my daughter’s health. Katie, 
my dear, you shall have the handsomest 
Silk dress inat money can buy. Ah! you 


may well look amazed, child,” he con- | 


tinued, noting her perplexed expression, 
“but I have good news for you. We have 
captured the thieves who have been 
troubling us so long, and have got back 
Lady Milchester’s jewels.” 

“And all through you, Miss Katie,” said 
one of them. 

“Through me?” the girl ejaculated. 


“Yes, through you,” returned her | 


father. “Are you not curious to !earn 
who are the thieves ?”’ 


“They’re no psople that I know, are 
they, father ?’’ 
‘You know them pretty well, I think,’ 
suzbed the inspecto: ‘Lat me see,”’ run 
% bis eyes over a piece of paper in his 
nand, “they're Miss Laura Biake and her 
nVaild brother—and he’s no more an in 
Validthan I am—they’re great pais of 


yours, aren’t they ?"’ 


grumbled exceedingly, for though tney 


years’ penal servitude was meted out to- 
him; Laura Blake got five; while A'gy | 
and BRedge each received a sentence of 


tor aud an apparently helpless cripple of 


the letters. 

A great saving of time is affected; for 
when the car reaches the central office, 
all the letters are sorted and tied in 
bundles ready for the bags in which they 
are to be carried to their destination. 

In Brooklyn and in Philadelphia care 
are being largely used for social purposes. 
People living ia the subarbe who are giv- 
ing evening parties bire special cars, and 
give notice to their guests that the cars 
will leave at a siated time. All the guests 
meet at the car, and are conveyed to and 
from the home of their hosts at twice the 
speed they oould travel in carriages or 
caba. 


These special cars are beautifully tar- 
nished. Their outer appearance is also 
different from that of the ordinary cars, so 
that when ordinary passengers see one of 
theese cars approaching they understand 
that it ie reserved for a private party. 

The most daring use of electric street 
Cars 80 far proposed is in the city of Cleve- 
land. There they are to be ased for earry- 
ing market produce and other heavy goods 
| to and from the city. 

A central station jointly owned by 
the street car companies is to be establish- 
| 6d; and to this place goods are to be car- 
| ried, principally between midnight and 
|} five ociock in the morning, when the 
lines are but little occupied with the pas- 
wenger traftic. 

The street car companies can render this 
eer vice wuch more cheaply than the ordl- 
nary railways, a» a large proportion of the 
goods carried can be placed with the per- 
sons towhom they are consigned with 
only ove handling. 

oe 

Tar IMMENSITY OF THE UNIVERSE.—TO 
form some iiea of the largeness of the 
@arth, one may icok upon the landscape 
from the top of a ordinary church steeple, 
and then bear in miud that one must view 
900 000 similar iaudscapes to get an ap- 
pr: Ximately correct idea of the size of the 
earth 

Piace 500 eartha like ours side by side, 
yet Saturn's outermost ring could easily 
enclose them. Three bundred thousand 
earth globes could be stored inside the 
sun, if holiow. 

If a human eye were capab'e of looking 
upon a fresh weasure of world material 
6400 square miles large, that eye would 
need 55 000 years to overlook the surface 
of the sun. 

To reac the nearest fixed star one must 
travel 20 600 000 000 miles; and if the ve 
locity were equal to that of a cannon bail, 
it would require 6 000,000 years to travel 
that distance. 

Besides single stars, we know of no sys- 
tem of stare moving round one another. 
Still, we are a short way into space as yet. 
Outside our limite of virion and imagina- 
tion there are no doubt still larger spaces, 





stare, and, as Gach is a sun, we presume it 
is encircled by at least fifty planeta. 


from the street boxes; and a third sorts | 


The Milky Way holds at least 20 191,000 | 


Upon one occrasion, when on board « 
junk, I notieed amen cooking his own 
and bis neighbor's food together in a tab, 
an earthenware saucer containing the 
obarcoa!. 

Wonderful creatures they are, these des- 
pised Chinese, with a definess of finger 
and ingenuity of patience unsurpassed by 
any under the sun. 


At Home and Abroad. 





The Yale iock manufacturers have 
proven that in a patent lock having six 
‘“ateps,'’ each capable of being reduced in 
height twenty times, the number of 
changes or combinations wili be 86 400, 
Further, that as the drill pin and the pipes 
of the keys may be madeof three different 
sizes, the total number of changes will be 
2592600. In keys of the emailest sizs the 
total number of changes through which 
they can be run is 648000 whi'e in those 
of large size the number can be increased 
to not lees than 7,775 000 different changes. 


Posters and announcements are now 
printed in luminous inka,on the same 
principal as luminous paints, that can 
easily be read inthe dark. Zinc salts pro- 
dowen greenish line which lasta two or 
three hours. Calcium throws a yellowish 
light, and, when containing a small quan- 
tity of bismuth and treated ina glowing 
heat, will also give a violet light, and, if 
©x posed to sunlight for a short time, will 
retain it for thirty.six hours. The dura. 
tion uf the reflecting power renders the 
latter the best substance According to the 
color desired, however, will be the mate 
rial used. 


An experiment was recently made in 
Europe to determine what ovlor in a sol- 
dier’s uniform t# the least conspicuous to 
anenemy. Of ten men two were dressed 
in light gray uniform, two in dark gray, 
two in green, two in dark blue and two in 
ecariet. All were then ordered to march 
om, while a group of officers remained 
watching them. The first to disappear in 
the landscape was the light gray, and 
next, surprising as it may seem, the 
scariet. Then followed the dark gray, 
while the dark biue and the green re 
mained visible long after all the others 
had disappeared. Experimenta in firing 
at biue and red targets, according to the 
fame authority, proved that the biue 
could be more easily seen at a distance 
than red. 


So wholesome is the practice of rea ting 
aloud that medical authorities agree in 
pronouncing it a healthy and invigorating 
exercise for the mind and the body. The 
late Sir Henry Holland says in bis ‘*Medi- 
cal Notes’ that persons who have a ten- 
dency to pulmonary disease should me- 
| thodically practice “those actions of the 
body through which the cheat isin part 
filed or emptied of air.” He advises that 
those whose chests are weak should read 





Counting up theese figures, we arrive at the 


robvery better arranged; Laura Biakes | magnitude of 1,000,95,00 stars, A thous 


and million stars! 

Wao can comprehend it? Still this is 
only a part«f the universe. The modern 
telescopes have discovered more and more 
Milky Ways still further away. We know 
of some 3,000 nebulw which represent 





things bad taken except the firm of Par-| wiiky Ways like ours, Let us count 
|}gons and Kodgere. The principals of it 


2000 of them as being of the sizeof our 
Miiky Way; then 2 000 by 2) 1¥1 0 0 equais 


| rejoiced mightily in the overthrow of their | 49 3x) yoo OOH suns. 


| successful rival, they did not like to be 
| called ‘“doddering old idiots,’’ an epithet 


quently; and many sarcastic references 


j 
| 
| which was applied to tbem pretty fre 
| 
| 
| 


| were made in their presence to Algy 
Biake’s weak back. 





—- © —e-—— - 

Cun eae Private Lire.—lere aresome 
bints which way be useful to some of oar 
cooks : 


testimonial. And I think that they are so | g sort of jalousie or thin matting. 


well liked in Sheldrake tbat a clever 
young doctor would find @ good opening | with the same mystery and secret preeau- 
there. But, mind you, bis character must | tions with which we envelope these pro- 


be unimpeachable and bear the most | csedings. 


| searching investigation. The good folk o 
| Sheldrake have bad a leeson. 
| ee 


New Uses vor Evcecigmic Cans —The 


uses to which electric care are being pu 


increase. In New York, in Brooklyr, 


Human nature, they argue, bas to sleep, 


itself. Why conceal it? 
It aleo wants to eat, and it satisfies ap- 
petite, no matter how many eyes are gaz- 


in American cities are constantly vn the | ing. 


Tell a Chinese cook you are hungry, 





and in Washington the cars are now reg- | and he will immediately fetch bis cooking 
ularly used in the collecting and dis- | utensils, his provisions, and cook under 


tributing of letters and packages. | your very nose 
Instead of letter-carriers waiking round He bas no idea of concealing hin opera 
to the branch offices and the street ietter- | tions in some faraway region styled a 
boxes and carrying the loaded bags to the | & hen 
post « tices posta are are kept om the He equats down anpwhere, makes a re 
go night and day nor in anything—se basin, dish, jar 
With a car, set apart é6ntirely for this | pot; there ia no limit to his invention 
postal work, three men travel. Une ai «ill cook in the mindile of the street, or in 
| tends to the motor; one collects the bags | t © centre of his guests in « restaurant. 


They have a large screen before the 
doorway which gives privacy sufficient 
For this they revenxed themselves by | for their need. 


deciining to subscribe to the inspector's The window sashes are closed either by 


They do not surround their domeaticities 


and here is the mat on which it stretches 


aloud al stated intervals, and even recite 
| or sing, using due caution a8 to posture, 

articulation and the avoidance of excens., 
| *“Tnese regular exercises of the voice,” he 
adds, ‘may be rendered as salutary to the 





organs of respiration as they are agree 
able in their influence on the ordinary 
voice.”’ 

A Sicilian priest has just got the vetter 
of a brigand. Canonico Antonio Cam 
pagno, whois a reb land owner at Puzzi, 
was taking a walk in the wain street of 
the town one Sunday evening when five 


men seized him, took bim to @ village in 
the mountains and demanded $4000 as ran- 
som. They kept the canon in @ hay ioft 
and treated him weil, providing him with 
atedand plenty of food and wine, He 
agreed to write a letter to his family, ask- 
ing them to pay the money to bis captors, 
When he had written it he went out to 
hand itto the man guarding him. Look- 
ing down he saw on!y one man, and tha 
one asleep with a gun by his side. He 
picked up the gun, shot the bandit through 
the head, and succesied in escaping. The 
owner of the hay loft was arrested, but the 
bancits bad not wetted " rthe poiles 
a 2 
Catarri: Cannot be Cured 
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THE ENCHANTED GIANE 
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1EVERAL thousand sears ago s wickec 
\ imagician geined possession of s cer- 
‘ tain country, and at once began to do 
itall the barm in Lis power. 

Firet, be biotted it out of the map of the 
worid, so that no one has ever been able te 
discover it since; and then be aid ite In- 
habitants under » simple, but effectaal, 
encbantment-—for he contrived thet earth 
child should grow to be exactly ome fom 
higher than the taller of ite parents. 

For the first few hundred years thie bad 
rather « wood effect than otherwise, Par- 
ente looked up to their ebildren, e# we are 
now taught, and cbiidren 
looked down on their parents, 

Kut tong vefore athousand years hat 
passed, the men were obliged to leave of 
the use of tall bata even on Sandays, be 
againat the tele 


is §=6natural, 


cause they knocked them 
Kraph wires 

At the end of another thousand years ai! 
looking glasses, 
could te made, 


the people ceared to use 


because the largest which 


would only reflect their leg 
Two thousand yeais after this there wae 
afaminein the land, for their sppetites 


had grown so enormous (that nese giants 
badesten upeverything that wae t) be 
bad even the mics, the black beeties and 
the rhubarb, which would seem to be ia 
poesibie, If i were not a true, 

it was at this distressing criste tbat the 
eliest son of the king, the gigantic Prince 
Rule, while be waa crunching Une last rot 
borse-radish in the royal gardens, ce 
lerm ined to seek abroad tor food. 

Mo, taking the trunk of « pine tree for « 
stick, he strode away. in three strides he 
cromeed a continent; two broag ht 
him ioto a dark and gloomy forest smong 
the mountains, where,in frontofa bet, « 
mendacious mite of a tailor "as mending 
a suit of clothes, 

“Hullo, Mannikin!’ said 
“that's a funny littie suit" 

“Hullo, Monster!’ said the taller. “Its 
for you, if you like, when you have grown 
iittie enough to use i’."’ 

Atthis ideathe giant laughed will bie 
sides ached, and the ground she & ea if 
with an earthquake, 


the grant 
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be vrendiahed his pine trank. 

” thelr side brandished their clob and 
«pet, ands fight began which lasted five 
boura. 


The tailor was so frighteved that be- 


crept into the giant's esr, and listened, all 
im = trembie, to the blows whieh fell 
areand him. 

At last, when all the trees for forty miles 
abeut had been knocked down, the ogre 
brought hisclob right upen the giant's 
staf, and oroke it in two. 

Ins moment the ogress ran her spit 
through his body, end then she and her 


bestand began to chuckle, and say that 


they would cook bim alive. 
“Don't mention me,” whispered the 


tailor, “Perhaps they won't find mein | 


bere.” 


The ogre took up one end of the spit | 


and the ogress the other, and marched 
merrily away, «winging the poor giant as 
they went If he bad been a man, he 
would have been dead by thistime; bat, as 
ly wes, the vital parts of his body were so 
tar from each other that hecould have 
been ron through in several places with- 
out feeling it. 

The ogres carried him up the mountain 
te their cave, in front of which they piled 
abeap of iogs Then they put thespit in 
the proper position for roasting their cap 
lire, and went away to get a light 

The tailor, who had been peeping out of 
the giant's ear, seized this opportunity to 
slip down the spit and disappear among 
the Lrees, 

He had hardly escaped when the ogres 


| returned, and lit the fire, which, as it was 
| meade of pine logs, burned and crackied 


seem mens: 





in 8 moment 

“Tiehoo! tishoo!'’ sneezed the giant, as 
the smoke curled up into his eyes, bis 
nose, and his mouth 

Thie wasthe most fortunate thing he 
could have done, for, although he did not 
know it, to sneeze twice when you are be- 
ing reasted alive isa powerful charm. A 
little fiery man, made of red flames, in s 
peaked red cap, jumped upatonce in the 
emoke, and asked what he wanted. 

“To get out of this,”’ groaned the giant. 
“My skin is already turning into crack- 
ling 

Im truth, there was a delicious smell of 


| roasting, and, in a minute, the gisnt must 


t 


“When will that be?” he asket, as em 


as he was ate to epeak for laugh ler. 
“When you have broken the power of 
the enchantinent,”’ replied the taller: and 
he told bim how the country bad been be 
witched thousands of years age. 
The giant listened attentively, and them, 
thinking that it would be a fee thing & 


make himself and all the people ef Bi- 
land as «small as their forefathers Dat 
been, he inquired in what way he must 


set about the business. 

“You wnust kill the magician,” sant the 
tailor. “It will be a difficult thing to deo 
but Il will help you, if you 
one thing "’ 

“] will 
kingdom, 
ait what 
his parents 


promise me 


give you half of my father’s 
‘seid the prince, who, of course 


he liked with the property of 


The tatlor shook bis nead. 


“| want more than that,”’ be eald. “Pro 
inise me thal | abail be the only tailor tp 
the country for five years after the giants 


have become men." 

The prince was pleased to bear so sia ple 
a reyueel, apd the bargain was struck. 

“Now,” the talior, “carry me om 
your sbhouluer, Do exactiy what | tell 
you, fear no danger, and, above ail things 
whatever bappens, don't drop me” 

This last piece of advice was certainly 
necessary, for when (be talior was perched 
on the shoulder of the giant he wae more 
than three hundred feet above the ground. 

When tbey bad gone a few thousand 
miles, they heard aloud shout, and sas 
an ogreand his wife marching down « 
mountain towards them; for they bat 
come, without knowing UU, into the cous- 
try of the ogres, who were bired? by the 
magician to est all the travelers whx 
mighttry to enter bis land. 

This was the largest and most borrible 
of ail the borrible creatures, for 
even taller than Prince KRuaie. 


maid 


Le we 


Hecarried aciub op his shoulder. and 
be had two eyes—one in the right-hand 
eorner of bis forehead and one at the lett 
band corner of hie mouth 

hiie wife wae t re hideous et! for se 

a { . ~ . see 
aa wi we . Lad . a a= a | . 

og & + ~ ea er 
band 

inrectiy the giant sae this ugiy couple, 


' 
i 
i 
' 
H 
| 
} 


a 


| dropped on the ground, 


beve died, but the fiery little man gavea 
pet.and the flames darted away down 
the split, and burnt it up. 
tcorched, and 
singed, and sooty, but not much bart. 
The ogres were sitting with their barks 


| te bim, shredding onions for his stuffing, 


and #0 he easily seized them by their 
necks, and flung them on the fire, where 
they screamed, and bellowed terribly, ax 
be walked away. 

“Serves right!’ 
coming outof the bush 
teen hiding. 

“A fine friend you are!” said the giant. 
es be put him on his shoulder again 
* You only cared to save yourself." 

“49n the contrary,” said the tailor, ‘1 
was just coming to your rescue."’ 

They went on until they reached the 
aingdom of the magician, where a magpie 
was chattering ®0 loudly on the bough of 
a tree that they stopped to listen. 

“If anybody wants to kill the magician,’ 
erraked the bird, “he must goin at the 
teck door of the palace, and find the 
golden key which opens the cupboard ir 
which he keeps bis life. Then his life wi!! 
fy away, and be will die.’’ 

“Just what | was going t» tell you.” 
said the tailor. “Let's go on.”’ 

They went on until they came to the 
palace. but it bad eight sides, each of whieh 
hed a door. 

“Now, which is the back door?" aske! 
the giant. 

The tailor conghed, and pretended not to 
bear: the giant asked again, and the cough 
became worse. At this moment a donkey 
looked over the gate of a paddock and 
brayed. 

“Hee baw! 
sae‘ 

The giant looked, and in front of one of 
the doors was a see-saw. 

“That must be it!’ he exclaimed. 


them said the tailor, 


in which he had 


Rack door! Hee-haw ! See 


tallor, ‘when the wretched cough stopped 
me” 

They entered the door behind the see 
™*.and went on until they reached a 
ebamber bung with golden tapestry, in 
Shich set a beautiful princess weeping 


ieriy 


The giant was just about to lose his 
beart t her, when he remembered that 
iret he mast find the key. So he asked her 

ebe koew where the golden key Wan 
thet opened the cupboard in which the 


magician kept his life. 


‘ 


Toe ogres. 
| the tabie im fromtof him, where he sits | 


| waiting tll I promise to marry bim. How | 


The giant 


*Teere is a2 goiden key,” sbe said, ** no 


can I promise to marry a wagician who is 


I aw?” 


“You can’t,” said the giant gravely; | 


“pet if you will get methe key,1 will 
open the copboard, and then bis life will 
Sy ewey. Perhaps,” be thought, “it will 
be the key of ber heart, too.” 

*-Popptee! poppies!" cried a livecocs 0c, 
fyiog with «great fars inand outof s 
goides ci--k. 

“You,” anid the princess; “we must send 
bim tosieep by patting poppies in bis 
wine’ 

“Just what 1 wae going to sdvise,’’ said 
the tailor, “when that bird began to make 
such a din.” 

The princess fetched a tankard of wine, 
put in some poppies, and took i to the 
magicias, who feliasicep as soon as be 
hed drank it. 

Thea she ied the giant and the tailor on 
tip-toe into the room where he sat, with 
his buge grey beard, the growth of age 
upon ag, spreading overthe tabie and 
the ground about bim. 

The giant picked up the golden key, 
end Gtted i imtoo the iock of a cupboard, 
whieh be dmrovered cunningly hidden 
among the carved wood of the walls. 

He tarned it and opened the door, when 
an uogiy Diack bet flew out, end vanished 
through the window. Aga it dieappeared, 
the magician’s bead eank downon the 
table, and he died. 

in a momeat the room was fullof the 
creatures who had been enchanted by 
bim. The dopkey became aman of sci- 
ence, the cuckoo a member oi Parliament, 
andthe magpie, who cept bis black and 
white dress, a bishop. 

“And it  fortunate,”’ said the giant, 
who was pow a handsome young prince, 
“that webavre a bishop onthe spot, be- 
cause my beloved princess, he can marry 
oe at once, if you are willing.’’ 

The princess looked so dezzlingly beau- 
tifel, with smiles on her facein piace of 
tears, that even she seemed to bave been 
changed. Sbe was delighted to marry the 
prince. 

“Only I am just the same,” said the 


| tailor, for cpce speaking the truth. “Noth. 


ing can ever change me.”’ 

So saying, be jumped on the box of the 
carriage which came to drive the newly 
married couple to the prince’s kingdom, 
and no ome could iaduce him to get down, 
for be reminded the prince of bis promise 
he head given that he would make him 
‘ourt tailor for five years. 

“Bat that,” ssid the prince, “was only 
if you haiped meto get rid of the magi 
ciana.”" 

“Yes,” replied the tailor; “but where 
would you have beer without me, I shoulu 
like to know? Think bow all my advice 
came irue.”” 

“Even before it was given,’’ said the 
prince, with a smile; but he and the 
princess were so bappy that they let the 
little mas have hisown way. 


S> be set ap a shop opposite their palsce, 
and, ae (he giente who had suddenly be 
eome men, needed clothes at once, he 
made *> aieny suite, and charged so much 
for them, that he made such a fortune as 
no tailor before him or since bas ever 
made, or ever will make, however long 
they may try. 

For all that | Koow, he may be s:ill 
alive, anc if bhe—ia, 1 am sure he is boast- 
ing bow be delivered the land from the 
magiciaD. 

but anyhow, it is certain that the prince 
and (he princess lived happ ly ever efter- 
Wards aod told their adventures to their 
ebiidren’s esiidren. 





Ame Yor Ngas-SighTEev ? — Persons 
living In cities begin to wear glasses ear 
ler than country people do, trom the 
want of opportunities of looking at things 
at a distance. 

Those who wisa to put off the evil day 
of spectacies should accustoic themselves 
to long views The eye is always relieved, 


| and sees betier, if, after reading a while, 
*~Just what 1 was going to say,” said the 


we direct the sight to some far-distant ob 


| ject, even for s minute 


Great travelers and bunters are seldom 
nearsighted. Sailors discern objects at a 


bundreds of thousands of years older toan 





great distance with considerable distinct. | 


ness, when & common eye sees nothing at 
sl One is 
sight that he couid tell when he was going 
to se*# an o}ject. Os one occasion, 
Wes in « sinking 


when 
condition, and 
were exceedingly anxious fora sight of 
land, he reported inok-out thet 
he couid mot exactly see the shore, but 
could pretty peariy do so. 


the ehiy 
Y 


from the 


reported to have such acute | 








THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 








A leech has three jaws, which form a 
triangie. 


The only fresh water fish in the 
Canary Islands is the eel. 


The choir of the Mormon temple in 
Salt Lake City ts 2 strong. 

Rubies are the most precious gems; 
only one tn 166 ts free from flaws. 

One pound weight of cork will sup- 
port in the water a man weighing 140 Iba. 


The coldest place in the United States 
is the Interior of Alaska, % degrees below 
zero, 


The French make paper umbrellas, 
rendered «holly waterproof by gelatined 
bichromate of po as-iam. 

According to a lady who has lived in 
Jerusalem for forty years, the Jewish populs- 
tion of tnat city ls increasing. 


It is stated that the oldest national 
flag in the world ts that of Denmark, which 
has been In use since the year 1219. 


It would take 1,300,000 earths to 
make a globe the size of thesun. The density 
of the sun t« only about one-fourth that of the 
earth. 


Sometimes in the course of a year as 
many as 4 bodies are taken out of the Nile, 
from which the Egyptians have their water 
supply. 

Samuel Johnson, of Dutchess county, 
New York, has rounded his hundredth year 
safely to meet death in a trolley car acci 
dent. 


The largest Christian place of wor- 
ship in the world ts the church of St. Peter, in 
Rome, which has capacity for a congregation 
of 4,008 persons. 

A spray of pure oil of turpentine, 
wnixed with one per cent. of lavender oll, is 
said to have an astonishing effect in puri'y- 
ing the air of living rooms, the actions being 
attributed to the ozone formed. 


The Church of England wi!! celebrate 
next year the 1seth anniversary of the bap 
tiem of the fret English King by St. Augus- 
tine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury. 


It has been estimated that the motive 
power furnished by the steam-engines of the 
world represents the strength of 1,000 mil- 
lions of men—that I« to say, twice as many as 
there are workmen. 


Concerning the question whether 
squirrels are torpid in winter, a traveler states 
that in the backwoods of North America he 
has seen squirrels frisking among the trees in 
the coldest weather. 


A paper chimney, fifty feet high, has 
lately been pat up at Breslau. Compressed 
paper pulp fs stated to be one of the least in- 
flammable of sub«tances, and to make an ¢1 
cellent matertal for fireproof doors. 


A company ie being formed to breed 
black cats upon an island. Cats imported 
from the Netherlands wil! be used in breed- 
ing, and the animais will Le fed upon fish. A 
large profit is ex pected trom the skins. 


There is a church in the village of 
Vallon sur-Gei which has been but two rectors 
in lll years. The frst was Abbe Peneau, who 
was in charge from 17% to 1842. The second 
was Abbe Paris, who still condacts services. 


In the Egyptian tamily the parents 
choose a name for their baby by lighting three 
wax candies. To each of these they gives 
name, one of the three always belonging to 
some deifled personage. The candle that 
burns the longest bestows the name upon the 
baby. 


The funeral of a workingman in 
Japan costs % cents, unless the family wishes 
to have It e=pectally fine, when it will cost as 
much a= $125. The ,rice of a coffin is ® cents, 
and the rate for cremation ts from 4# to 75 
cents. Kefreshments figure up from ll to } 
centa. 

The money of Chile at preset is pe- 
culiar. It consists of small tags of paste 
board, on whieh a man writes the value for 
which he is willing to redeem it, putting bis 
name on the baek. It then begins to circulate, 
until it finally gets back to the source frou 
which it emanated. 

Goid in transit across the Atlantic 
“sweats” however tightly it may be picked. 
It is usually sent in stout kegs and squeezed 
in as tightly as possible, but there is a regular 
allowance for loss by attrition upon the 
voyage, and in the comrse of years this loss 
te the commercial world amounts to « large 
sum 


When among the Chinese settlers on 
the tobacco plantations on the island of 
Sumatra, the correct way of saluting “John” 
is to shake, not his hand, but your own; 47d 
the sight of two men shaking theirown band 
with the utmost warmth and cordiality, 10- 
stead of that of their neighbor, is very smus 
ing. 


The Mexican dog is utterly devoid of 


hatr on bis back or anywhere else, the hot 
climate having rendered it superfiaous Nor 
does he itttle basy bee improve eac! shi 

ing hour” in that country (on the contrary 
it soon le«rns that, as there is no winter there 
there ts no necessity for laying in a store of 


noney, and degenerates into a thoroughbred 
loafer. 





—E ee eee - 


FALSE EYES. 


Time was, when I believed that wrong 
la others to detect 

Was part of genius, and a gift 
To cherish, not reject. 


Now better taught by Thee, 0, Lord, 
This truth dawns on my mind— 
The best effect of beavenly light 
is earth's false eyes to biind. 


OF ANCIENT NOVELTIES. 





Professor Lombroso, the famous It- 
alian writer on mental diseases, says: 
it is curious to examine the inventions 
which we deem novelties, but which are 
in reality very old. The ancients knew 
of the lightning conductor, or at all 
events, the method of attracting the 
lightoing. 

The Celtic soldiers in a storm used to 
lie down on the ground, first lighting a 
torch and planting their naked swords 
in the ground by their side with the 
points upward. The lightning often 
struck the point of the sword and passed 
away into the soil without injuring 
the warrior. 

The Romans, aleo, seem to have 
known the lightning-rod, though they 
let their knowledge slip again into 
oblivion. On the top of the highest 
tower of the Castle of Duino, on the 
Adriatic, there was set, from time im- 
memorial, a long rod of iron. In the 
stormy weather of summer it served to 
predict the approach of the tempest. A 
soldier was always stationed by it when 
the sea showed any threatening of a 
storm. From time to time he put the 
point of his long javelin close to the 
rod. Whenever a spark passed between 
the two pieces of iron he rang a bell to 
warn the fishermen. 

Gerbert (Hugh Capet), in the tenth 
centary, invented a plan for diverting 
lightaing from the fields by planting in 
it long sticks tipped with very sharp 
lance heads. 

In 1662 France was already in posses- 
sion of omnibuses. The Komans sank 
artesian wells even in the Sahara. The 
plaips of the Lebanon and of Palmyra 
were artificially irrigated, traces of the 
wells and canals are still to be found. 
In 1685 Papin published in the Journal 
des Savants an acconnt of au experi- 
ment made by one of his friends, named 
Wilde, who caused flowers to grow in- 
stantaneously. The secret lay in the 
preparation of the ground, but it was 
not revealed. 

Massage is a very ancient practice, 
and was known to the Romans. Para- 
celsus, in his ‘‘Opera Medica,’’ speaks 
of boma@oyathy, and says that like is 
cured by like, and not contrary by con- 
trary. ‘“‘Nature berself,’’ he says, 
“shows this, and like things seek and 
desire each other.”’ 

Polybius also speaks of healing by 
similarity, and Avicenna of the use of 
infinitesimal does of poison, of arsenic, 
for example, in ail things which 
are necessary for the making and 
strengthening of flesh and _  pbivod 
and for the prevention of harm. 
Mireppus also used arsenic in in- 
finitesimal doses as u remedy for in- 
termittent fever. In China Cannabis 
Indica, or Indian Hemp, was used as a 
sedative 220 years befure ourera. The 
Arabs used aloes and camphor as 
we do. 

The speculum, the probe, the turceps, 
were known in the year 5; indeed, 
specimens of them have been found in 
the ruins of Pompeii, and are pre served 
13 the National Museum at Naples. 
Galande, in 1665, gives a theory of 
psychic centers, pointing out the an- 
teriur portion of the brain ae the seat of 
imagination, the center of reason, and 
the back.of memory. Aristotle noticed 
that sea-water could be made drinkable 
by boiling it and collecting the steam. 

The Greeks had a pilema, a wooden 


a 





« iimem Cuirass, 80 closely woven as to | 


oe impenetrable by the sharpest of | 


darts. 
of it. 

The Romans had better mills than 
ours for pounding olives. The Chinese 


We have not found the secret | 
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bad inveoted iron houses as early as | r 


1200. Glass houses were found among 
the Picts in Scotland and the Celts in 
Gaul, and many centuries earlier in 
Siam. The systems of irrigation which 
made Lombardy and England so fertile 
were in existence in the time of Virgil. 
Grass cloth was used many centuries 
ago by the Chinese. 

All this is explained by the fact that 
man naturally detests what is new, and 
tries his best to escape it, yielding only 
to absolute necessity and overpowering 
proof, or to an acquired usage. 





A CLimax.—She turned her sloe-like 
upward tobim. She wasa pale. inter- 
esting young girl—the kind that tall, 
robist men like on account of the cling- 
ing vine and sturdy oak pusiness. She 
bad met him once or twice at dances, 
but knew nothing further about him. 

“Have you an ambition in life ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No,” he anewered, moodily. It was 
not an encouraging beginuing, but she 
tad him ali alone; she had even said 
she didn’t like to dance in order to get 
bim into that corner. Undoubtedly he 
was fairiy well off. 

“It is because you do not feel the 
responsibilities of life,’ she continued, 
wisely. “You need something to stir 
you out of the humdrum of life. You 
need someone to make you break your- 
self away from your habits and all that 
sort of thing. Don’t you think you 
do ?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “I suppose I 
do.”’ 

**Domestic bappiness is all there is in 
this world worth living for. I have 
beard ever so many people say 40. 
Now, it is just the same with me as it 
is with you. I was nineteen my last 
birthday, and | bave no respousibilities 
in life. Papa won’t let me worry about 
a thing. I should be ever so much 
happier if I could share che trials of 
some noble man.’’ 

**Indeed ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,”’ she answered. 
agree with me ?’’ 

He did not anewer. 
discouraged. 

“Wouldn't you like Ww yet married ?”’ 
she asked him, timidly. 

“IT am married,”’ he said, with a 
slight undertone of surprise iu his voice, 
apd immediately thereafter a smile 
crept about his lips as he beyan to re- 
alize the humor of the situation. 

And leap year saw another failure. 

ot 

SYMPATHY AND TkUTH.—If a man 
cannot be really loyal w truth without 
sympathy, neither can he be truly kind 
aod generous without truthfulness. For, 
if he weakly yields to every one, right 
or wrong, and is what Emerson calls ‘‘a 
mush of concession,’’ he is not really 
helping or strengthening or elevating 
any one; he is only indulging his own 
ease by giving some one a cheap, un 
wholesome, and transitory pleasure. 
The courage of truthfulness is one of 
the most important elements in all so- 
cial intercourre, and one of the firmest 


foundations of ail worthy friendship. 
eT 


: brains of ibold. 


It takes a life to know character and 
acquire e241 perience. 


‘Don’t you 


She was a trifle 





When we are alone, we have our 
thoughts to watch: in the family, our tem pers; 
in company, Our tongues. 

Be pleasant and kind to those around | 
you The man who etirs his cup with an’ 
icicle spotis the tea and chilis bis own fingers. | 

{ hate laughter without joyousness; | 
love making without passion; society without 
confidence, and sanctimontousness without 


piety. 
Laziness grows on people; it begins 
with cobwebe and ends in tron chains. The 


more business 42 man bas to 40 the more he 
wit) he able t& acoom pills for be learne to 


econuo@wm ize r at I.¢ 

The hunchback does not see 
; ST ae) ra y the i 
other hunchback Therefore, it is as well t&« 
know what there ise at our own back, before 
we venture Ww isaugh behind the 
Utbeors. 


backs of 


Femininities. 
meeting —-. = man, confer- 


**Mrs. Dash, is that a genuine Italian 
count who ts visiting yout” “Yes; he always 
bas to have « Roman candle to go to bed by.” 


It was not Mrs. artington, but ao- 
other old lady of the same mental build, who 
said, the other evening, that she wished the 
calcium days of her youth would retern. 


“Ob,” said a girl of fourteen who had 
not seen a grown up cousin for a year, during 
which time she herself had become many 
inches taller, “how small you've grown!" 


“I wish | were an ostrich,’’ said Mr. 
Hicks, angrily, as he tiled to eat one of hin 
wifes biscuits and couldn't. “1 wish you 
were,” returned Mrs. Hicks “Id get a tew 
feathers for my hat.” 


‘I demand to be recognized,’’ yelled 
the memberess trom the Umpty-eigith bis 
trict. “Impossible,” sald the speakeross, look 
ing freezingly through her lorgnette. “The 
lndy ta not in our set." 


A Buffalo paper lately gave a pathetic 
description of the suicide of a woman, in 
which tt is told that “she ended her virtaoue 
life in the cool retreat afluerded by a con 
Ventent and umbrageous weil.” 


Ar a couple were about to be married 
in New York, recently, « large pane of ginss 
fell froma skylight on the bride's head aud 
knocked her senseless When she recovered 
she had her head bound tn bandages and then 
the coremony proceeded. 


Smith: What's the matter, old boy ? 
You look biue. 

Brown: | ve just lost my mother in law. 

Smith: I didn't know you had one. 

Brown: Norhbavel. [thought | was gotng 
to, though, but Ciara thinks othr wise. 


‘“Jobn,’’ she said, “‘there’s nothing | 
enjoy more than reading the last words of 
“reat men. | wonder what your last words 
will be?” “Marta,” he replied, “the last word 
in something that I never expect to have.” 
And this was the first time on record that he 
got it. 





Lewiston, Me., basa woman who is 
not afraid of a mouse. Her cat took such 
liberties with the neighbors’ chicken coops 
that she was forced to lock it in the wood- 
shed. The mistress isa business woman, and, 
finding « mouse in her office, she captured tt 
and took it carefully home to the cat. 


**Isn’t this train ever going on ?”’ 
cried « red-hatred female passenger, as she 
thrust her head out of a car window and 
glared atthe crowd. “Better haul your head 
in, ma’am,” replied a bystander, “If you want 
the train to goon, forit won't move #o long 
as the danger signal's out.” Luckily for that 
bystander, the train did at once move on, 


Fashionable mother, languidiy : Well, 
Sarah, how ts baby to day? 

Nurse; He cut two teeth this morntny, 
ton’ am. 

Fashionable mother, «stfll more lanyguidly 
That was careiess of you, Sarah! You 
oughtn't to let a young baby piay with «a 
knile. 


They were talking about the compara. 
tive readines« of the seazce to oblige one an 
other, when Jones ew ployed this ilustration 
“A man walking along tn the street fides a 
cigar In his pocket, but no match. He meets 
another man with « lighted cigar, stops him, 
aske for # light, gets it, and woes on. Now, do 
you suppose one woman would do that for an- 
other?” We should hope not, indeed—and tn 
the public streets, ton! 


Mother: Tommy, dv you waul some 
nice peach jam? 

Towmy: Yes, mn 

Mother: | was gotng te vive you some to 
puton your bread, but I've lost the key to the 


pantry 
Tommy: You don t seed the key, ma; 1 can 
reach Gown through the traneom aud open 


the door from the inside 

Mother: That's Just what l wanted to know; 
now just watt until your 
home! 


father Comes 


“A female patient presented herself 
at the Hotel Dieu of Lyons, for @ rebellious 
hiccough which bad resisted al) treatment, 
for four days, says the Medical Times, “sii 
wae atked to show her tongue, and It war ne 
theed that with the putting out of the tongue 
the hiccough ceased. The same thing has 
been since tried and with success tn other 
Cases. Ali that ts necessary, apparentiy, Into 
strongly push the tongue out of the mouth 
and hold tt 60 fora minute or two. Lt tn aleo 
suggested now to try the same thing tu sul 





focating coughs, a4 whooping cough and | 


choking by Irrespirable gases.” 


She had 
classes and obtained the certificau The 
street accident she had earnestly prayed tor 
took place 
confiscated the walking stick of « pmsser Ly 


Aman had broken hia leg! She 


and broke tt into three pleces for «pilates 


tore up her ekirt for bandages W her “4 
com pleted, she summoned « nd took 
patie t te the limepite 
W ive Dn ame t - 
ue 
j she biu P 
We it js most 
fully done; but j 
littie mistake You have bandaged the wrong 
| bem. 


attended the ambulance | 


id 


FRasculinities. 


When a man tas tried everything, 
and found it will notanswer, let him go where 
there le an echo, and try that. 


Barney Morris, 1(4 years old, is em- 
ployed to pick ecraps of paper from the grass 
in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. He probably 
holds the record as the oldest laborer. 


Ap equivocal compliment was that of 
the Irish youth who dropped on his knees be 
fore a new sweetheart, and said: “Dariin’, I 
love ye so weilasif I'd known ye for seven 
yoarr—and a great deal betther.” 


Lawrence Peak, a white man, has 
been sold at auction for vagraucy, at Eliza 
bethtown, Ky. John Ceell bought him for 
$1275, and ts entitied to Peak's services for 
six montha. 


“Did | understand you to call me a 
puppy, sir? “Vos, air, Lenlled yous puppy.” 
“Lucky for you, sir! The tnault ta too small 
tone ter, ous ad you called me a dow, «att 
and old doy—l would bave knoeked you 
down.” 


Mustaches in women are getting wore 
common than of old. [a Constantinople 
about 10 per cent. of the women—Armentans 
chiefly, since Moslems are velled, aud there 
fore do not come into the calculations—hbave 
these appendages to the upper lips 


One of the Beecher girls used to say 
she bad three rules to guide her in copying 
her father’s twanuscripts. If a letter wae 
dotted tt was notan i; if a letter was crossed, 
it waen't a t; and if a word began with «a 
capital letter, it didn’t begtn «a sentence 


She, anxiously: Have you asked papa’ 
Keginaldat 

ile: Yea. 

she, nervously: What did he say? 

He: He didn't say anything: but | know he 
guve his consent, for be looked at me tn a 
pitying sort of way, don’t you know, 


‘Is married life preferable to single 
life?’ was argued at a recent meeting of a de 
bating society. Only one man appeared for 
the negative, and he came down to bustness 
next day with hin arin tn « sling, a green 
patch over hiseye, and « general appearance 
of having slept out all night tn the cellar 
aren. 

The German Crown Prince looks very 
rerious when he wears his uniform, and tt ta 
pathetic to seo the earnest eapresston with 
hia very childish appearance. He in a very 
delicate looking boy, not nearly so robust and 
fall of tun aa his second brother, Prince 
Eitel Fritz; but he is thoughtful, and already 
shows that he has great brain power 


A posthumous scrap of Artemus 
Ward's writings t4 a letter to a menagerte 
agent who sent him some tickets “Thanks 
for the tickets. This sact of kindness, so 
nobly concetved and delicately consummated, 
neasuies ne thatallis not base and sordid tu 
this world, and that the bhuiman beart, when 
connected with na tmenngerle, Ie Capabie of 
lofty impulses,” 


A youny lady, hesitnting for a word, 
in deseribing the Character of a rejected 
wultor, sald 

“Hela nota tyrant, mot eaactly dominees 
ing, but—" 

“Dogmatic,” suggested her friend 

“No: ne hus not dignity enough for that, I 
think pupmatlc would convey my tmenning 
aduitrably.” 


Statues of the Catholu 


American «are to adorn the walis of tiie new 


Saitite of 


seminary at Dunwoodle, Youkers The coi 
lection hae been begun with the «tatues of t 
Rose of Lima, St Turthius, Father nan 


Joygues, & J, andof hatert Tekakwitiia, the 
Indian virgin, Father Joggues was the Orat 
Catholte misstonary to the Atpertoan lidlane 
who met the death of a martyr tear Autte! 
Ville, N. Y¥., on October 2, 164 


Dr. P. Penta, an [tralian criminologist, 


has discovered «a new feature of criminal as 
thropoloyy, which Koes ter Contin til 
farther the views Of Vrofeemor FT ctiutirene 


Venta lias 
studied the Ooyers and toes Of four thousand 
fiVe hundred critainals, and fide «de Noteney 
fre thie 


Accor ding to modern medteine, Dy 


outmiber, as Well as prehhenmeatio Coens, 


tanarked by « wite «pace between tie wient 
toe and the second toe: also ® welled cond 
thon of the tees, an approxination to Che toe 
lens feet ol some saVay“er tie f sod tlies LEtble 
toe rudimentary In many Cnses, showtnyw a 
tendency toward the four toed antmal fener 
The most common of ail the abnormialittes 
wasthe webbed condition of the toe. ! 


crigsinonl is truly a degenerate ty pre 


“Can | eee the lady of the houre *’ 
frocgutreed tie pe tdler 


“Well, Wem, you ems if ‘ bis G bead 
Stapped the Wetman wi ! wereld t 
bel! 

“Oh, beg pard ' ’  t 
of the house, t 

“Yor, lan Wiut dye tuke ‘ Pe 
Ver think | was the geustlen 
or the next ‘ why orone of t 

iin, « tise at t 
bed a 
a 
we 
mature @ 4 4 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


For bate and bonnets, tulle, both black 
and white, is very much used in the Paris 
sbops, and often mixed together, and 
added to this as many flowers as can be 
crowded on the shape. 

Chine siike are much the rage, and very 
pretty they are, Worth has made up 
some lovely ones for evening dresses, some 
cream ground, some pele maize ground. 
These were principally for full dress even- 
ing wear, One beautiful chine on a white 
ground bad chiffon falling loosely over 
like an over shirt; a» wide mauve ribbon 
was carrie) down each side of the skirt 
the entire length, and on this ribbon was 
laid most lovely ecru guipure. Another 
chine was made with a reseda satin tablier, 
bordered wilh guipure on each side, 


Maerabvout mouchet fans bave quite plain 
mother of pearl sticks, aud large aigrettes 
of ostrich (ips on cone side of the mount 
Home bave the sticks of mother of pearl 


pierced, and a flower design gilded and 
silvered meandering Over them, but the 
plain ones with long diamoud initials are 


most chaste, 


Huratines and rainbow percalines are 
brought out among several novel bodice 
and skirt linings to be used as substitutes 
tor inferior sitke that wear #0 poorly and 
out and trey #0 quickly. 


An excellent way to lengthen and reno- 
vate a skirt which is worn about the bot 
tom Is to stitch Hercules braid at the edge; 
itis a neatend pretty finish. 


Among the very latest frivolities of rib 
bon-ioving womanhood is noticed the re 
vival of the sash, A bint from Paris gave 
the idea, a few American modistes quickly 
appropriated it, and of a sudden sashes 
are taking the lead in the pro: ession of 
fada, 

Koman sashes are in the highest favor, a 
fact which the owners of certain precious 
heirlooms will be greatly gratified to hear. 
Toe wider the silks and the gayer the 
stripes and the heavier tie material the 
more fashionable such au beirloom is, A 
gash combining delicate shades of mauve, 
pink and blue and set off with plain 
stripes of black and white will barmonize 
with almost any of the light summer 
organdies and batistes, while the plain- 
ness of a white or ecru gown is invariably 
relieved by such an addition. 
otber hand, there are sashes of deeper and 
richer tones, with striking combinations of 
black, blue, green and gold that form 


charming accessories to the darker silke | 


and muslins thatare included in the sum- 
mer wardre be. 

Avother variety of the present season 
takes the form of gauze sashes, a very 
happy tonovation. 


On the | 
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is bere, for it is too eneeien and comfort 
bie a fashion to endare long. 

A pretty frock is made of a bive and 
white gingham, with a fuil combreila 
skirt Gnished with adeep bem. The full 
bicuse bodice is mounted on a shallow 
yoke of white embroidery, and is adorned 
in the centre of the froxt, from tbe neck to 
the waist, with a detachable box-plait of 
white linen, which is buttoned to the 
biccse with large fancy buttons The 
collar is of white linen, the belt of white 
kid. The sleeves are cut in the leg-of 
mutton shape and finished without trim- 
ming. 

A serviceable jiittie seaside suit fora 
small boy, is of white fiannel. The blouse 
has abox piait in the tront, extending 
from the neck to the waist, while at either 
side aréemall tucks three inches long. 
Tne deep, tarned down collar is of flan- 
nel, and the tie is of red teffeta. The 
sleeves have the fuliness laid in small 
tocks atthe wat+t, forming little cufis, 
The short, loose knickerbockers leave tbe 
knees bare, and black half hose and tan 
shoes clothe the legs and feet. The hat, of 
apreckled red and white straw, is trimmed 
with red ribbon, matching the tie and 
sash. 

A little frock of white alpaca, bas the 
akirt slightly full all round the waist. The 
blouse bodice is buttoned to a plaited pias- 
tron of white silk, and is embellished witb 
a large collar and small reverse of white 
silk covered with lace. The full gigot 
sleeve is finished atthe band with a straight 
cuff of the lace. 

A pale blue linen frock for achild 5 years 
old in made with a low and very sbort- 
waisted bodice, the low neck being out- 
lined by a shaped frill of the linen, which 
formes « kiad of berthe. The straight, full 
skirc is mounted with gathers on the 
bodice, and is finished with a deep bem. 
A fine white musiin guimpe is worn with 
this dress, and is trimmed with embroid- 
ery insertion and email tucks of the mus- 
lin, while the bishop sieeve is enriched, 
from the shoulder to the wrist, by a band 
of ewbroidery, and finished at the hand 
with a muslin cuff, edged with a frill of 
embroidery. 


Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARISTY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


The beat furniture polish is made of one 
third alcohol andtwo thirds sweet oil. 
Apply witb a soft cloth and rub with an- 
other cloth. 

After the juice bas been squeezed from 
lemons the peel may be utilized for clean- 
ing brace. Dip itin common salt and 
scour with powdered brick dust. 

Piaster of paris figures and busts are apt 


| to become soiled and discolored. The best 


The sash itself is of biack gauze, bright- | 


colored flowers being embroidered upon it 
at frequent intervals, in an approximately 
regular pattern. Or the gauze may be 
white, if the sash is designed for wear 
with a lighter gown. The sash is bordered 
with fringe. 

Ribbons that are plaided, etriped or flow- 
ered are used for sashes, and tne number- 
less styles of ribbon make, of course, a 
wide variety possible. When ribbon e ght, 
ten or twelve inc .esin width is used for 
making a sash, there is usually a bow on 
the shoulder of the gown of the same ma 
terial. Thisisa new fancy and a very 
pretty one, the shoulder knot of the stiff 
tatieta giving a very stylish touch even to 
a siunple gown, 

For the bappy owner of a sash, tbe first 
question is, of course, in regard to tying it 
All ignorant ones should know then that 
the bow, when the sash is of soft sitk, 


way clean them is to maké a strong s80- 
lution of salesatus in water, stand the 
figures init and throw the water over 
them. 
with asoftcioth. Kinse in clean saleratus 
water and let them dry without wiping. 


During renovating, if an old wall paper 


| is to be removed, before going to close the 


should be tied directly in the back. The | 


loop ends of the bow knot should be but 
three or four inches in length, leaving the 


ends to extend nearly to the bottom of the | 


gown. 
three yards ie a good jeng(h, though some 
of the newest sashes are only two and a 
half in length. 
joned sasbes are four or hve yards long, 
and the length must be disposed of in some 
fashion, the old time bow knot, with loops 


frequently seen. If the beauty of the sash 
justifies this departure from scoepted 
atyles the wearer is pot likely tw be criti 
cised. 

W ben moderately narrow ribvon is ased, 
it ie a pretty fashion to tie the bow at one 
side of the front in a wide milliner'’s knot, 


with several loops and twoendsa This is 
becoming, bowever, only on slim tigures., 

At present the sash is the most conspicu- 
ous feature of fashionable dreas It is weil 


that ities being made the mostof while it 


For @ sash tied in this fashion, 


However, as the old fash- 


doors and windows tightly, place an old 
bolier or tub in the room, and fill it with 
boiling water. The steam will moisten the 
paper, and the work may be done quicker 
and more easily. 

If cayenne pepper is strewn in the 
kitchen storeroom it will keep ants and 
cockroaches away. A cloth wet with cay- 
enne in solution and stuffed into a mouse 
hole will preventthbe intrusion of these 
troublesome visitors, 

If a piece of camphor gum is placed in 
the drawer where are kept dress waists 
that sre trimmed with steel it will pre 
vent the steel from tarnishing. 

In Gliing cracks in plaster mix plaster 
of paris, with vinegar instead of water, It 
will be like sa mass cf putty. Push it into 
the cracks and smooth off with an old case 
knife. The plaster will not become bard 
for balf an bour if mixed with vinegar, 
but if water ie used it will become hard 
immediately, aimost before you have time 


| to use it 


Hard Gingerbread.—One pint of mo. 


| laases, one tablespoonful of ginger, one 
and ends neariy equal in length, is still | 


teaspoonful of salt; boil together; add one 
teaspoonful of soda and flour enough to 
knead. Knead ten minates, or until 
smooth aod shiny. Cut in rounds or 


| squares, and bake quickly. 


Apple Com pote— Pare half a dosen good 
apples, scoop out the middie without 
breaking the fruit. Place in a pie-dish 


with a quarter of a pint of water, haif- | 
pound of sugar, and the rind and juice of | an equal quantity of dried prunes and 
Cover the dish and cook in | 


half a lemon. 
a bot oven until the fruit is quite tender. 
W ben done, pour over the syrup with a 





Piaces badly soiled may be ruvbed’ 





dessertspoontul of rum added to it, and 
serve with Devonshire cream. 

Matton Pies —Two pounds of shoulder 
of mutton. Cat all the mest in email pieces 
and fill small dishes; season to taste. Pat 
the bones onto boil with s semaii onion, 
and enough water to make plenty of 
gravy; steem and keep it ready. Take one 
pound of flour, two ounces of dripping, 
one teaspoontal of baking powder, pinch 
of salt; miz; make into paste with water 
or mi!k; roll out thinly; oover the dishes 
neatly; make a hole in the middie; bake 
about three quarters of an hour; pour the 
gravy in at the top, and serve hot. The 
raised mutton pies have the paste made of 
boiled paste; that is one pound of flour, 
two ouneesof dripping, and one teacup of 
water. Boil water and dripping, pour in 
among the flour, and knead well. This is 
formed into shells, which require art to be 
able to make them, then flied with mut- 
ton and seasoning. 

Fried Bananas.—Seiect six very tirm, 
sound, red bananas, carefully peel them, 
cut each one into balves jength wise, piace 
them on a disb, one beside another; 
sprinkle two tablespoonfuis of flour over, 
gently and carefully roll them in the flour 
without disturbing their shapes. Have 
two gilis of sweet olive of! in a sautoire on 
the hot range, and when very hot, with 
the medium of a fiat spoon, transfer the 
half bananas gently into the very bot oil, 
and fry them for five minutes on one side; 
then turn them over and [fry for five min 
utes on the other side. Gently lift them 
up with a skimmer, one by one; carefully 
dress them on a hot dish with a foided 
napkin, and send to the tabdie. 

Meat Pie.—Cook the reqaired amount of 
beef cut in good pieces for serving, until 
tender, with a clove and ovion and a little 
pepper. When done take the meat out 
and place in asmall bakingdisb. Tbhicken 
the gravy, season to taste, and pour over 
the meat. Put on a crust, leave a hole in 
the middie for the steam to escape and 
bake until the crust is done. 


Boiled Caulifiower.—Cook in boiling 
salted water 25 minutes, having tied the 
caulifiower up in white setting. Drain, 
antie; lay in a deep dish, the biossom up- 
ward,and deluge with white sauce made of 
drawn butter, witb the juice of a iemon 
aq ueezed in. 

Stewed Tomatoes — Empty can tomatoes 
into 8 saucepan, place over fire, and when 
hot add smal! onion sliced, with pepper 
and salt. Siew 2) minutes, and add a 
good hand{ul bread crumbs Simmer five 
or ten minutes, and pour oat. 

Chestnuts as s Garnish. — Shell one 
pound of chestnuts, scald antil the skins 
will slip off, peel them and boil in water, 
witb one teaspoonful of sugar. until ten- 
der. Then drain and dip them in boiling 
syrup; roll in dry sugar if for a sweet 
garnish, or toss them in a pan of hot but- 
ter until colored, if for a meat garnish. 


Ink, Indelible.—To toar drachms of 
lunar caustic, in four ounces of water, add 
sixty drops of nut-guli« made strong by 
being pulverized and » «ped in sufi water. 
The mordant, which is to be applied to the 
cloth before writing, is composed of one 
ounce of pearlash, dissoived in four 
ounces of water, with a little gum aravic 
dissolved in it. Wet the spot with this; 
dry and iron the cloth; then write. 2 
Nitrate of silver, five scrupies; gum ara 
bic, two drachms: sep green, one scruple; 
distilled water one ounce. Mix togetner. 
Before writing on tbe articles to be 
marked, apply a@ little of the following: 
carbonate of soda, balf an ouncs; distilled 
water, four ounces; let this last, which is 
the mordant, get dry; then with a quill, 
write what you require. 

Chicken Cream Sand wiches —Mix acup- 
ful of white chicken meat and celery, 
chopped very fine, with a cup of milk. 
Add « boiled onion mashed, and thicken 
with two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. It 





must be quite thick. When cooked and 
boiling stir carefully iato it the whites of 
two eggs beaten very stiff; sait to taste. 
Piace itin a bsin marie; do not allow wo 
boil. Stir in the juice of half a iemon and 
a tablespoonful of butter. Mould the day | 
before; cut into slices and piace between 
thin slices of buttered bread. 

Ink Powder for Immediate Use.—Re- 
duce to powder ten ounces of gall nates, 


| 
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A CURE FOR ALL 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
DYSERTERY, DIARRHEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to a teaspoonful of Kesd: 
tumbler of water, repeated as fr p FL 
continue, aud a flannel saturat 4 with Retief, 
placed over the stomach or bowels, will im- 


vousuess SI Sick 
a d all inter pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented 


There is nota ay | 


tin 2m Se world that et 
cure fever aud ague hous, 
and «ther lovers aided 


other mala: Aliens 
‘ ty sree ES | oe » 
quic kiy 0 RADWAY's B ould be 
Price 8 cents per bottle ail druggteta 


adway’s 


Pills 
Always Reliable, dap Vegetable 


a purify, cheanes =, Epi 





laa Ne 
PILL "ag the cure o 
Bowels, Kidneys Biadder, 


ee ih 
ess, Vertigo, | ostiveness, Piles. 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 


Bitlousness, 
indigestion, 
ee 
onstipation 


And all Disorders of the Liver. 


Observe the following sympt« resulting fr m 
diseases of the digestive orgrns: 2 Comatipation, tn- 
waid piles, fullness of blood :n the head, of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of f om 

ht in the stomach, seur eructa.ions -z- or 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffecati 
tions when ina izing postere, cimuess of visi a, ~~ 4 
or webs before sight. fever and dull pain in the 
head, deficiency of pers; iration, en -_ the skin 
and eyes, pain in the side licbs, and sadden 
Sashes of heat, barving in the 

A few aoses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above named disurders. 


PRICE 25 CTS. A BOX. 


of we 


for three or four neem, adding a iittle 
sugar’ baifan bhcur beforeit is taken up. 
It will be almost je!lied, and, whes served 
with custard, cream, or milk, makes a de- 
licious sweet. 


BURMESE MARRIAGE Customs —‘*The 
Burmese regard marriage as so much « 
woman’s grestest right—they entirely ve 
lieve it to be her bighest and best career— 
that the girl who anncunces her resdiness 
for marriage i# neither asbamed bor 
shamed,’’ writes Mrs. Louise Jordan 
Miln, in ‘“‘When We were Strolling Piay- 
ere in the East.”’ 

“Let us iook at her for s moment as 
she site quietly witbin her father’s door- 
way. Her lamp is lit; the suitors are 
coming. Ye:—sheis vastly pretty. Her 
long biack hai- is quaintly, csrefally, out 
not grotesquely dressed; it is softiy per- 
fumed, and fresh dewy flowers rest amid 
its silken coils. 

“Every feature is pretty; but preticet 
are ber dainty ears and ber small hands 
and feet. In ber ears gieau: twin pestis 
and rubies, and her little bands are heavy 
with the same gems. 

‘She is smoking a big Burmese cir, 
the mildest of weeds. To-night is ber firet 
bight ‘at home to suitors.’ A dozen or 
Dore will probably come 

‘She will give them pickied tea, 40! 
they will chat and sing aod play upon 
their tink'ing instruments. Night after 
night they come, antil s.e smiles op one 
more than on his fellows. 

“Then their rauks thin, the 





the favored re- 


mains, the others go; the betrothal is s¢ 


| complished; the mothers of the young 
couple confer, the bridegroom presents bis 
bride with « dowry, the marriage is cele- 
brated by a feast, the bride and the bride- 
groom sit side by side and eat from one 


three ounces of green copperas, two ounces | dish. 


each of powdered alum and gam arabic. 
Pat « little of this mixture into white 
wine, and it will be fit fur immediate use. 
Dried Prunes and Apricota—Wash aod 
soak in cold water for twenty-four bours 
apricote, Piace them in s chins lined 
saucepan, stand it on the stove and heat it 
to the boiling point. Let the fruit simmer 


; 





‘‘No marriage ceremony could be +imp!er 
—none could be more significiant On the 
marriage night the friends who have p®t- 
taken of the marriage-feast pelt the bous® 
with stones. This musiciess serensce ™ 
kept up for an incredible time; but te 
silence and the dark come at last, and te 
young husband and wife drift qaietiy ‘> 
the happiness of peaceful Barmese ms‘ 
ried life. 
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BY BH. Y¥. T. 
NE thousand ~ seid |, in 
661) soliloquy. “Well, it ien’t much; 


but it *s pleasant to bave such a 
sum, too.”’ 

And so it was—very pleasant indeed toa 
man who bad not asixpence before but 
what be contrived to fish outof an ink- 
pottle. It was a legacy which « distant 
reistive bad left me out of the huge for- 
tune he died of. 

“What shall I do with it’ | continued. 
“Jnvested iu the fands it will produce 
sbout thirty pounds a year. I don’t think 
that will do. Lent om mortgage I may 
get four and = half per cent., perhape— 
forty-five pounds s year not paid very 
regularly. That won’t do. Sunk in sn 
annuity I might get sixty poundss year 
—a paltry income ar< a seifish way of 
getting it, for though I’m a bachelor who 
knows but——? 

“What a pretty girl that Jenny Somers 
is! 1 don’t think I ever saw more ex- 
pressive eyes in my life. And she’s s0 
clever, too, and so good tempered—but 
what the deuce has all this todo with the 
question of investment! Let me see. 
Suppose I lend it upon personal security ! 
What a capital trade tnat must be! What 
a pity it ien’t respectable! I’ve paid sixty 
per cent. more than once myself. Fancy 
sixty per cept on a thousand pounds—six 
hundred a year. If Jenny Somers would 
oniy but bang it! it won't do. A biil- 
discounter—bah !”’ 

Here I fell into a brown study, or in 
‘ther words I thought of everything in a 
loose rambling way, mixivg up Jenny 
Somers’ eyes with my legacy, and con- 
fusing the two together in the most ab- 
surd style without producing the least 
practical effect—without settling the im- 
portant question, ‘‘What shal) I do with 
my money ?” 

“Are you at home, sir ?” said the fat girl 
who was servant-of all work in the house 
where I had the unbappiness to lodge; 
and as the fat girl said it, she tried to look 
mysterious or “knowing.” 

“Whatdo you mean? Don’t you see 
that | am at home?’ I exciaimed in sur- 


The girl grinnea. 

‘Sometimes you ain’t, when I do see 
you,” ste replic«. 

1 felt excessively indignant because the 
girl spoke the truth. But she was referr- 
ing to a pe:iod antecedent to my legacy—s 
period which I bad, of course, forgotten, 
and expected everyone else to do the 
same. 

“I must leave this vulgar hoie,’ said I, 
as the fat girl closed the door witb a saucy 
bang. ‘They fancy everyone must be in 
difficulties who lives like a gentieman.”’ 

The door opened again, and my friend 
-erringbam Stagg entered the room. 

“Ab, Poples, my boy, how are you?’ 
exclaimed Stagg, addressing me, and 
throwing himeeif on the sofa, after hitting 
mé a friendly tap on the shoulder, which 
might bave aisiocated my arm. “Why, 
man, you look as melancholy as a ciown 
off duty; anyone would think it was your 
wedding-day, or that someone had lefi you 
& legacy.” 

“You've just hit it,” said I, half uncon- 
sciousl y. 

“Hit it! hit what! You don’t mean to 
say that you are going to be married—you 
don’t mean to tell me that that cunning 
flirting littie Jenny——” 

“Sir!” | crted in fary; but checking my- 
self, | said, “Pon my word, Stagg, I don’t 
like to hear you speak ofa nice girl like 
that. But I’m not going tobe married 
though | have come in for a little legacy.” 

“The deuce you have!’ exciaimed Stagg. 
“My dear fellow, 1 congratulate you,” 
and he smacked my band so hard that the 
windows rattled with the shock, and be 
squeezed it till the bones crackled like 
castaneta. 

“It ien’t much—it’s oniy a trifle!” said 
lL “A thousand pounds—that’s ail.” 

“You call thata trifle, do you?” asked 
Stagg. “Why, it’s « fortune. Properiy 
Invested you are an independent man for 
life; with your neat little bachelor’s box, 
om cab and tiger, your Opera stall and so 
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“Are you mad, Stagg?’ I asked. ‘Do 
you Know that five thousand dollars in the 


silly, though I didn’t exacUy know how or 


why. 

“Funds—morigage—three per cent.— 
$150 a year” —cried Stagg, with a fresh Gt 
of laughter between each sentence. “Up 
on my word, Poples, it’s too goud, you'll 
kill me outright.” 

“What do you mean?” said I, feeling 
uncomfortabie, for it was clear that I had 
said something very absurd in the eyes of 
Stagg, and every one knew Stagg to be a 
clever fellow in money matters. 

In tact Stagg wasa puzzle to me, for I 
never could find out that he bad any prop- 
erty, nor did he seem to have any particu- 
lar Cocupation, and yet Stagg was never in 
debt to any amount of consequence, while 
he decidedly lived better and dressed bet- 
ter than myself. 

“My dear Poples,” said Stagg, sitting 
upright and recovering his gravity, ‘“‘you 
must pardon my rudeness; but, upem my 
word the naive manner in which you 
talked about investing a thousand pounds 
on mortgage, or in the funds, amused me 
greatly. O! course you were joking. Ot 
course you know that no one is guilty of 
such absurdities in these days.” 

“Then what do they do?” I asked. 

“A thousand things,” replied Stagg. 
“There a-e railways, but they are slow in- 
ve-tments just now. There are new in- 
surance Offices; there are joint stock com- 
panies for doing everything; especially 
there are mines.”’ 

“Ab, 1 see! speculation you mean,” 
said I. 

“If you like to name it so,” replied 
Stagg; “but I do pot cali a thing specule- 
tion when itsas safeasthe Bank of Ea- 
giand.” 

“Bat I’ve beard of many people losing 
money in mines,’’ | suggested. 

“Muffs!"’ said Stagg; ‘but, rind, I don’t 
recommend any of the Mining Companies 
now in existence. There are objections to 
all of them.”’ 

“Then I don’t see—’’ | began. 

**1’1] tell you,” said Stagg, interrupting 
me, ‘‘the proper thing for you to do is, to 
get up a new mining company you:self.’’ 

“I! With a thousand pounds,” | ex- 
claimed. 

“Plenty of money, my dear fellow,’’ re. 
plied Stagg quietly, “plenty. Suppose, 
sor instance, you determine to get ap ‘Tne 
North and South Wales, Comberiland and 
Cornwall, and General United Mining 
Company. Capital $2,500,000, in ten thou 
sand shares, $250 each, $25 deposit.’ Weil, 
what moneydo you want for that pur- 
pose! A few hundred to fit up an office, 
and pay the expenses of registration, etc. — 
that’s all.’ 

“And then?’ I asked, rathered stag- 
gered by the grandeur of the supposed 
acheme, 

“Then you advertise the thing—that's a 
preliminary expense, too—applications fo 
sbares pour in by hundreds, the Act of 
Parliament is got—the deed is signed, the 
deposits—ten thousand timed $25, $60,000 
—are paid up, and there you are!” 

“Where?” I asked, getting bewildered. 

“Where! Why chairman ofa company 
with a paid-up capital of $260,000, and no 
end of shares standing in your vuwn name.”’ 

*“Butdo you really mean we could get 
minesto work, and would it answer, and 
would people really invest in such a 
thing?” I asked. 


wanted. The country’s full of unworked 
mines. As for people investing in such 


“And do they auswer ?’’ 

“Humph! well that depends upon the 
management. At all events they would 
answer to you; for if you don’t like the 
thing when it’s started, sel! your shares at 
a high prewium (you're sue of that 
chance), and back out with your one 
thousand turned into twenty.”’ 

I am afraid | did not look at the affair as 
cooly as Lought There was something so 


views, in the idea of the eommanding po- 
sition I should take, in the easy business- 
like way in which it was steted to me, 
that I lost my head, and listened to the 
tem pter. 

“Bat bow could I do this? 
how to set about it,” said I. 


I don’t know 
“Well,” re 


a good man of business—” 

“The best I know,” said |. 

“Then,”’ continued Stagg, ‘I don’t mind 
doing the work myself. Of course | must 





fands would only produce me $150 a | 
year; or, if lent on mortgage, about $255 | 


& year ?”’ 
Jerringham Stegg, Esq., looked very 
“eadily at me for about baif « minute, 


end then rolling back at full length on the 


sofa he indulged in a roar of laughter that | 


"[g gested seif-stranguiation. 





be secretary at the usual salary.” 

“Of course,”’ I replied. 

“That is $2500 a year paid weekly,”’ said 
Stagg, vith a strong emphasis on the last 
“In the meantime you must 
hole; you had 


Ooret 
better get 


word. 
get out of this 
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“You could get more mines than you | 


things, why they are doing it every day.”’ | 


fascinating in the largeness of Niagg’s 


plied Stagg with a smile, “if you think me — 


rooms in the Albany, or somewhere in St. j 
I felt very | James’, and if you could pick up a little | to sign; and really it was a great bore to | 


piace in the councry it would be as well, 
for two addresses look ‘nobby.’ And then 
you had better go to Anderson or Bartley, 
and geta decent cab-horse; aed Barker 
will torn you out as well-hung a cab as 
any one, and then—yes, | think you'll do 
then.”’ 

I was a little bit frightened; but | offered 
no resistance or remonstravce. Mind and 
body I was Stagg’s from that moment, til! 
—never mind just at present. 

Three months had passed. 

Few men had a better set of rooms, or 
m re handsomely furnished, than Il. My 
littie place at Fulbam was perfect; so was 
my cab, 80 was my toilet, so were my dir- 
ners 

I regret to add that most of these items 
were yet unpaid for, because, ‘of course,"’ 
as Stagg remarked, ‘‘we wanted all the 
ready money we could command to pay 
the preliminary expenses” of our grand 
undertaking. 

And the “North and South Wales, Cum- 
berland and Corn wall, and General United 
Mining Company,” was really launched. 
We had crack officers in Moorgate street, 
resplendent with Turkey carpets, huge 
tables, massive chairs, and French-pol- 
ished mabogany fittings in the way of 
desks and so on. 

We had also a very showy list of direct- 
ors. First there was August 1s Plantage- 
net Poples, Esq , of the Albany, Piccadili- 
ly, and of the Elms, Fulham, chairman. 

Then we had two baronets who were de- 
scribed as being ‘‘of’’ places which were 
their family seats in the days of their 
grandfathers, bat not since, There was a 
captain, though “of’’ what I don’t know, 
and yet I believe 1 knew as much of the 
matter as himeeif. 

These three were picked up by Stagg, 
who assured me they were ‘‘first-rate fei- 
lows for directors;” and when I after- 
wards found in what the qualifications of 
directors (according to bis ides) consist, | 
entirely agreed with bim in bis estimate 
of those gentlemen. We had further one 
or two London speculators— men who, in 
consideration of a certain number of 
shares gratis, will put down their names 
to any directory iv the world, and who 
are considered bighly reepectabie because 
their ‘“‘addresees’’ are better than their 
characters. 

In addition to these we had a few reaiiy 
good men in the sbape of country gentie- 
men of fortune and estate, and who were 
probably never in bad company in their 
lives, except upon paper in our list of 
directors. We secured these gentry thus: 

Jerningham Stagg, Eeq., fished out from 
a Law List the names of one or two coun- 
try solicitors in the counties where we in- 
tended to carry on our mining operations. 
To these solicitors he communicated the 
fact of the existence of our great company; 
| the desire of our company to work mines 
| in their counties, and our readiness to re 

cieve proposals fur leases of such prop- 
| erty. He also hinted that if favorabie 
| terms were proposed by the land-owners, 
| the company might be induced to consti- 
tute one ortwo ofsuch gentlemen direc- 
tors of the company. The bait took, and 
we had plenty of mines and directors of- 
fered to us. 
| Our shares rove to a premium. The de 
| posits being paid, my preliminary expen- 
| wen’? were disbursed, and | bad « thousand 
s aresin my own name. Decidedly I had 
cause to bless Jerningham Stagg, Esq . for 
| bad I not commenced a few months ago 
with a paltry $1000, and was ! not worth 
six or eight times the amount? 
| Jenny Somers thought it quite strange | 

80 seldom went to see them now, but reaily 
| 1 was eo greatly occupied with my numer- 
| ous engagements—-not bueiness o1es, for 
Stagg managed ail that—that | could not 
be eternaiiy «st Brixton. And, besides, 
Brixton is not the wost enticing plece for 
a feliow who bas the showiest cab in Lon- 
don to drive ww. 

And Jenny bhereelf was pretty enough, 
certainly, and agreeable, too, and her eyes 
| were undoubtedly very good; but after 
all, what was Jenny w me more than five 





bundred other pretty giris? and I believe | 


Il knew about Sve hundred now, and their 

papes'’ cards, and imammas’ notes of invi- 
| tation, daily crowded my tabie in heaps 
large enought for bon-fires, 

Jenny was afraid that fashion was spoil- 
ing m6, but really Jenny knew nothing 
about it; and what sveould Brixton know 
about May Fair, and Beigravia, and Nt 
James’? 

Stagg and | were good friends, but, per 
bape a littic leas familiar than formerly 


It would hardly have been correct for the 
Coairman to have been so with the 
Secretary Still he used to come to my 

rooms every day, and bring me the checks 
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have to sign so many. It’s quite astonish - 
ing how many peymwents bave & be made 
by a great company. 

Once or twice | ventured to ask what 
the money was wanted for, whereupon 
Stegg demanded whether | woud give 
him my attention for acouple of hours, 
and be would explain As this was out of 
the question, | declined any explanation 
at all, and knowing what a capital man of 
business Stagg wea, | took bis word for 
everything. 

Sometimes I attended mestings of the 
board but not often. The Captein was al- 
ways there—and by the way, hie name 
was invariably on the checks I signed, for 
they required the signatures of three 
Directora, Sometimes one of the Baronets’ 
Dames was there and sometimes the other's. 
Once or twice I saw the signature of one 
of the London speculators. The country 
gentienen were, of course, too far from 
the field of action; but cocasionally they 
attended a meeting of the board when they 
were perfectiy delighted with the flourish- 
ing state of our affairs as eet forth in the 
glowing eloquence of our worthy Secre- 
tary. | suggested that Stagg ought to hare 
an increased salary; but Stagg declined it. 
1 offe:ed bim shares and he refused them. 
No, “he was a man of business,’’ he said, 
‘and he was quite conteut;and he would 
stick to his duties— duties that he owed to 
all parties.’’ 

One day at two o'clock in the afternoon 
l was waiting to drive down to the club. 
My cab was at the door and I was dressed 
with my usual care. Only one thing de- 
tained me—I bad promised Stagg that I 
would pot leave home till be called, as be 
wanted me tosign something or other, 
lie was to be with me at half past one, and 
it was now two. Very strange for #0 punc- 
tual a man to fail in bis engagement. 

Half-past two went by. My cab had 
made thecircuit of the rather confined 
spece of the Albany court-yard about fifty 
times, Three o'clock and came no Stagg. 

“I'll wait no longer,” 1 exclaimed, as [ 
seized my bat and prepared to start. 

‘*Ia Mr. Poples at home?” asked an ex- 
cited voice at this moment. An affirma- 
tive answer was given and in rushed a 
ventioman whom [| recognized as one of 
the London speculators. 

“Mr. Sharp!” said I, rather surprised to 
see bic. 

“iracious, where's Stagg?’ was the re 


iy. 

“How should I know, my dear sir? | 
bave been expecting bim this hour and a- 
halfand he has notcome. Hut what's the 
matter 7"’ 

“Ob, it's ali true—all true!’ he cried; 
and | thought he was mad. 


“What do you mean? What about 
Stagg ?’’ I asked. 
“Bolted I" be exclaimed; “bolted, the 


fellow's a thief, a swindler, a—'’ 

“Pray be calm,” said I, though 
wreat fright myself now. 

“W bat checks did you sign yesterday 7" 
he asked burriedly. 

“I recollect one of them was for « 81000 
and that’s all I do recoliect,’’ said |. 

“Whose name was on it?” 

“The captain’s.”’ 

“Of course—be's gone too. I teli you (if 
you don't know it, and as you're a young 
mean perbaps you are only # dupe),”’ said 
he, while I felt inclined to strangie hia. 
‘*} tell you that Stagg anu the Capiain and 
that moustachied Haronet have bolted 
with every shilling belonging to the com 
pany.” 

» impossible!’ I cried. 

**Bab—anytbing’s possible to yreat men 


Or great scoundrels, and | teil you it's 
done. Moreover the news is all over Lon- 
don siready.”’ 

“Whatcan i do!’ | asked, feeling sick 
and sinking into a seat. 

“Beg pardon—Mr. Popies, | b'lieve,”’ 
sald @inen wilh ® bouk now, and a@ dirty 


plevce+f paper in his hand, entering the 
roouw = ** Warrant arrest you air.’’ 

“What! Do you think I’nathiel?” | 
screamed in a tury. 

“Biles yer soul, n0,”’ said the man; 
“you 16 Ouly suspected of owing Mr. Mar 
quetrie, the upbolsterer, three thousand 
two buodred and eight pounds, four and 
nine, sua you re suspected of a littio wish 
to make a@liip overtne walter to the new 
Hemperor, and #0 I’m requested to per- 
went you—that sali.” 

* * * 


And “Tue North and South Wailers, 
Cumberland and Cornwall, and Generai 
Uniteag Mining Company” is a burst 
bubvieo, Aod Sugg aud toe Captain and 
tue Baronuet are ofl tw Australia—would 
tuey were in Norfolk Island! And thw 
Loudon specuiators are in the Gasstte; but 
luey ere not unused to that. And tine 
oouptry geniiomen aré wurtgaging every 





acre Ww meet their liabi. ilies as directors, 


jand it is doubiful whetuer after ali tuey 

|} Wiil but Lave w ) 1p ine here. 

Here! and wuere am 1? In her Maj- 
Ont) #**Keuch’’ across ine walter, when : 
Bolling bul “¥ Lile wea. ah £O1MOVE th 
for a. 6 nut iy a and a loa y 
seven ti Sa . sure Ty RLY 

) i s ee . } K 
ais pot a a | mt 
xr * what t * oy OU , 
And Jer ~ SOuers ' x ix ’ 
married 


ttumorous. 


oN AloesiInw 
And it it were oot lane ful, 

The lawyers would mot use tt, 
And tf te we 
The «le 

ar 


* tert poles 
ey wold 
ment a Cainty thing, 


sort Chamtere 1 
‘ tl were 
T me lbarthe & wereld ment ctave tt, 


Amd if tt eere wrttiwl, 
+ have tt, 


UL. N. Nowa. 


tw 
I te power at 


The tallow candle, 
A 


Au old flame 
Thereby hangs a tail caudal lec- 
thre 


Refusing an offer of 


_ Slemghtol hand 
matrlage 

llow to acqaive short band—Fool 
round a cutting tuachtive 


Why was Eve like Sunday ’—She was 


| tence: 
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POVERTY IN ENGLAND. 

The Marquis Paulacel di Calboli, form 
erly a Secretary of the Italian Embessy in 
London, has prepared a notabie article, 





| which appears In the Revue des Revoes. 
| ‘The diplomatist has already written 
about the Kussian and the Italien poor, 
and bis articles show an extensive a 
quaintance with human misery in large | 
towns and a good insight into the causes. — 
England has won the admiration of the | 
Marquis by her glory and her greatness, 
ber strength, her wealth, ber influence, 
and her power: but he presente another 
picture when be adds the following sen- 


“Of ail the civilized countries, England 
is that which sowadays offere the most 
striking contrast between extreme opu- 
lence and degrading destitution, peraliel 
with the other contrast of two races, one. 





the Oretof the weak 

est thing te do wheu you g»> shop- 
piog with ladles Take nutes 

\ man who commits -uicide does a 
rusty me ‘uthe whe eats moon for breakfast 
(hoes a tasher 


Treading on a tack ought lo tone a 
man up At any rate tt pute tron tnte its 
oy stem 

‘Papa, have guns got legs’ ‘‘No.”’ 
“How do they kick, then? ‘With thets 
Ler @erctie =, tary a@trte 


Many persons are in advance of their 


age, bDutan old maid generally manages to be 
shout ten jeare behtod hers 

Ibis curious that when a doy chases 
hits tafl, thts tall, whieh ts oertatmly behind, 


sticpeaded alway oe Reoerge a PEGG Ler oa tvenact, 


‘That's very sipgular,’’ said a youny 


lady to a weotionan *& ho had just Kissed her. 
“thn, well, ay dearomies, | will soon make it 
priieial 

“h'd pust liae wo see you,’’ as the 
telttset treme sated tee Che peetowman when he told 
litt the Weasel take hit bo lhe station house if 
ties chick thark teeceve 

Judge: You aro accused of carrying 
st tacer! 

risome: tut, yo veath tC War en salety 
rasyah 

Rollimgsteuwe Nomeoss. ba a-lookin’ | 


ler suteteer Lemar 
Pattern 
yard? 


fore tlev you tilted de lumber 


A professor of pontianship announces 


Clint Of yertetage teete Wheit ter temin how to 
flourtets, Glee) tem Oe tier cence tee titen Any- 
temdy wher tieope cts bite Date walting will see 


that nis bustnes« ts Meruartsiing 


Restaurant propdwtor, tv chel. L'm 
afratd you Have pul a litle tems tuueh Veal in 
this chitebkenm smimd, Napoiean 

Chet: les wii veml, str, Shall lb putina little 
chickentT 

Kestau rau Na, 
it 


prt: betas ceertatuly 


Term tlie 


rr 
MUest says 


“veal 


. bth mernane ra, ana any 


tome, biiaek lm tf he eve: saw a call 


with wtige 


“It's a solemn thing, youny 
sald the broken Rearted Iather, * 


manu,’ 


to Carne Inte 


the home of an old than and take away his 
Only daughter, the ight of Dis houselo dd, and 
Gliese prtaepe mt ot this checilutng yours 
Hut yous tiave tary tehemetng. aid Lo wish you 
every Joy, ane 

“But | weet take her away, sir,’ tntes 
rupted the young eat, tbe Aptesstibiy al 
fected Wee eH shay Ig here 

Uae of Lhe tieost practical as weil as 
one of tl beret Felipe tmuce lectures Was 
recemtiy cheitveres? im « csrtstetetal Mawtel \ 
travele arta tert atest Olver petaleite cemeocee, forum an 
ther gwentiowan ttablOtug «a utiky itgatd from 
& large Carty lriert 

Rui aad tmtik T° be tagatiedt 

‘No rum bere, Was the ceply 

“is mot that roavin td ccmies 

“No, ittsonly leaving ou the grave digger 


A gentleman Was assisiiug ala Dazal 
last winter by reciting now acd again during 
the eveutng. He had rected oneoe or twice, 
ant the people were 
whon he heard ome of the c smtiiitees go upto 
the chairman and wtits pot 

“iTadu’t Mr. 
citation now ? 

“Na, not yet, let thei 
bit longer 


better give Us another re 


enjoy themselves a 

“I have noticed,’ said a pert young 
lawyer, “that thembers of the legal profession 
are altbost al@ays 
that one shows comardios 
is sor” 

“Well,” responded an elterty 
read sOmewhere Chat “Oousctence 
atds of us all.’ 


brave men. Tt ts seldou 


l wonder why this 


“lve 
makes cow 
And as lawyers mostly have 
why of they haven't 
anything to make them cowards 


imaly, 


ho Kiectence, course 

Oid gentieman : When the children of 
to day get to be old folk, 1 don't see how they 
are going to get light enough to read by. 


Friend: What's to hinder them ? | ing numbers. it is in many places im. | 

Vid Gentleman: When I wasa boy, we used | possible to press a finger upon the ground 
candies, and they gave light enough for young | without touching one 

yee a , ‘ grew for, we For scores of square miles they crowd 

: ee i . 
ad na 7 “ | the land, closely packed, upright, and 
. ight - : a . 

P " . . wt as well ac I wend t burne vy the sun int rigid rolls of bard 
wit ms * But what te ©ecoms aT ened ciay 

tidren w with « electric ligh There they stand until the rains break 
that’s what | Ae to Know 


| superior, the other inferior; with traits 


stiting abou. cha Mla,, | 


dominating, the other dominated; one 


and moral and physical characters totally | 
different. 

“Above are the strengtb, the glory, the 
worth, and the opulence of Engiand; be- 
low, the weakness, disgrace, vice, and 
mileery.”’ 


Alter having quoted from the books of | 
the salvationista to show the enormous | 
extent of pauperiem in the United King- | 
dom, the Marquis examines the causes of | 


poverty and mendacity. 

He does not attribute them to the great 
incon veniences Originated by the employ- 
ment of machinery and the division of 
labor, both of which have produced, on the 
other band, great a vantages, but firstly 
totbe entry of a woman as a productive 
worker in the economic domain. 

Women and children are exciuding men 
from factories and workshops, taking 





away their bread through the reduction of 
salaries, and sending them around the 
country as tramps and vegabonda. 


“There is, however, even a dangerous 
competition between British female work - 
| Ore th pwselves, on account of the number 
| of unmarried women who, having a little 
money of their own, are willing to accept 
spall wages. 

‘Next follows the onslaught on tbe lack 
of maternal feeling tn English women, 
This drives many children, according to 
the Marquise di Calboll, to emigration or 
Vagabonudage, and the absence of motherly 
care swells tie army of juvenile crim 
nals 

“Thirdly, there is ihe vexec question of 
off-pring. Ip most o ber counties, nota- 
bly France, writes the Marquis, (here is 
among the lower class a last limit of 
misery beyond which people cease to 
marry and propagate species, 

“EKoglish babits in this respect are uo !- 
ferent. The peoplein the United King- 
dom have no anxiety about consequences, 
aod tollow the Biblical percept 


Yet another cause for mendicity and 
paeuperisan, in (Pe view of the esu.e autlbor- 
ly, aro the great landed proprietors, who 
urive the agricuitural laborer from the 
country, where he has no hope of the 


three acres and a cow, to tLe crowded 


plant food, and lending itself to the hoe of | 
the Sarmer. 

Having carefully removed the worm | 
casts of one season from two separate 
equare feet of land at a considerable dis 
tance from one another and chosen at ran 
dom, |! found, he says, the resalt to 
weigh not leas than ten and three-quarter 
pounds ina thoroughly dry state. This 
gives a mean of over five pounds per 
square foot. 

Accepting this as the amountof earth 
brought to the surface every year by these 
worms, we get somewhat startling resultr. 
I may say, speaking from the reselt of 
numerous experiences, that five pounds is 
a very moderate yearly estimate of the 
work done by theese busy laborers on each 
square foot of soil. 
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TOBACCO HABIT ‘ssi: 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, LIM’, OHTG, | 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER Ane 
BOWELS ARB PURIFY THE BLOGS. 


KIP «Ns TABULES are the best Vedicine known 
for 'ndigestion, Killousness, Headache, ¢ omstipation, 
ly spepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles. Uizziness, Offen- 
sive Breath, and all disorders of the stomach, Liver 
and Kowels, 

Kipans 'abvles are pleasant to take. safe effecteal, 
and give immediate relief, seid by druggists 


wAt ESWVEN WANTEI) $100 to $125 pe mom hb and 
‘ exkv-en es. Saple ‘ine, poecition !Fraa vem, 
peasantandd ‘frable. Aadress, ®ith stamp, AtNe 
Mites. Go, T 187, Chicago. 
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Aathracite Coal. Neo Smoke. 
On and after May 17, las. 
Tratns Leave keading Terminal, Philada 


Bafaw Day 
dai . 
Fprter ond Wanlng Car, { ly 9.0am 


Ne “Inger 


j= 
a= 
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Vv. 


Express, week-days, 6.4, 10. 
(Sleeper) 11.39 p a 
Bellefonte Express 


Leck Clearfield and 
(atecper, dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 
FOR NEW YORK 


Gam, in 


am, 1.%, 2 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phentixvitie ant Pottstown - Express, <a, 14 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.90), 4.6. 6.2), Up 
m. Accom., 4.3) 7.46. 11,06 am, 1.42. 48 ini 
7.2 p m. Sundays—Expreas, 4.00.°.6 a m i= 
Pm Accom... 7.9, 11.3%) a m, 6.15, pm. 

For KReating- <x & 10.6 am, iL&, 
days only 2.3)), 4.145. 6.23" 
TV. am, 1.42, 4.35, 6.53 7.2) p m 


wy 4.@, 9.6 am, il. pm. Accom., 7.9 am. 

ls Pp m. 

Por Lebanon and Harri<>urg- wer 5. 0.05 
m, (Satardays only 2.2), "hos, pm. Accom. 
4Da m, 1 4, 7.2) 7 mw. Sanday-—Express, 4.0, 
7.Bam Accom., 6.15. 

For t'ottsville—Exrress, 8.35, 10.66 am. ® 
only 2.3), 4.6, 6.35, 11.90 p m. Accom., 42, 7.6 
am, |. P m. sSundav-—-Express, 4.0, 9.5 a m, 
u.=@}pm Accom 6.3) 


p m. 
—Express, 6.3, 6.45 

4.64 1.3) p m. Sanday—Express 9.6 a m, 
pm Additivnal for Shamokin— Express, wee 
6&Dpm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays- i 


press 4 @am 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.65 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 
W eek -days -Kapress, 9.00, a m, 210 (“aturdays 
euly 3 ww), 4.0), 5.00. p m. Accommodation, a 
m 427. 6.3 pm. Sundays— Express, 9.00, 0.@ a 
m Accommodation. 5.004 m. 44pm 

Leave * Uantic ( ity depot-- 0 eek-days-- Express, 7.5, 
&@Wam, 3.9, 5.3) pm *coommodatin, 6.58, 5.) 
am, 4.3. pm. Sundays--Express, 4.09, 5.3) 5. p 
m. Accommedation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm. 

Parlor (ais wu all eXpress trains. 

Brigantine, week-days. 4.00 am. 4.3) p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 4.004 m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 


Veek days 9.158 m, 4.15 pm. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 
pundays, 3.40 p m. 
loetailed time Labies at ticket offices, N. E. corper 
Sree! and Chestnut st 533 Chestnut street, §% 
(hestau t street, 6095. Third street, 3962 Market street 
statious, 


ar at 
Taion Transfer Company wii! call for and checs 
and residences 


U 

vaxgage from hotels " 

| A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Su 


perintendent. Genera! Passenger Ages 


re) 
days, 


‘undays, 9.4m 
7.56 am, iW pm 
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A. W. BUSSELL, U. 8. ». 
To MBS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnatst., P’riia 
I have uently, during a namber of yeara. ax @ 
the ‘‘Dol *s Herbanium Extract,’’ and | d@ «. 
know of any which equais it as & pleasant, 





oily. 

The Marquis bas also romett 
about the absence o: tbritt among the En- 
Klish, a8 Compared with the people of Con- 
tinental nations 

The writers :@marks are not, of course, 
eltogether origit a, tor be bas borrowed 


from many sources. bul be bas warshailed | 


s0me striking statistics, and 
povorty tu 


his pectare of 
Eo gxiaud is ibe ust realistic 
aud trrivie which bas been presented to 
Freick readers lor some time. 








PRRIILIZED BY WorRMa —A traveler 
who has recently visited West Africa north 
| of the Gulf of Gaines gives some interest. 
ing facta which explain the apparentiy in 
exhaustibie fertility of the soil. 

He says that wereone to visit that re 
xion during the early part of the rainy 
srason, he would see nothing to account 
lor the fertility of the soil. Im the dry 
wean D the mystery is atonce solved, and 
in the simplest and most unex pected man 
| ber, 

Tae whole surface of the ground among 


ranks of cylindrical 
| worme vary ia height from a quarter of an 


inch to three inches, and exist in astonish. | 


, them down into a fine powder, ricn in 


ing to ag} . 


the grass is seen to be covered by serried | 
worm casta. These | 


and healthful cleanser of + hair. — 
ery respec . 
CeONARD MY ERS 
Ex-Member of Cougress, 4th District. 


} repared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail and 
appited postenmenaiy by 


DOLLARD & CO. 


123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


| @ENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
uADIBS’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
Male and Female 


None but Practical 
ploved. 


Artiste F- 
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DRGANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
ENGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 


makers of the raw materials used bw me in com- 
structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Pia: which coataims the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age ar 
by t use of which you can imitate perte ¥ the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoherp, Bag Pipe, Etc 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
$:000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS 

{ree 4 ‘ 
GEO. P. BENT, Manefacturer 


245-283 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A 


Don’t buy a Piano or Organ until you hea: 
and examine a “ Czown” and get prices. 





on the Delaware. 


No greater attraction has ever been pre 
sented to the Philadelphia public than 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF CHARGE 
every afternoon and evening. This foun 
tain cost $75 000 and is the most magn if 
cent one in the world. It plays at 24, 
T45and 830 p.m. The full spectacular 
display is wiven at the latter hour. 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 


ose eeeeeee eeeeerecceee Ee eeeree 


With Victor Herbert as Conductor, gives 
two concerts dailv, every «f erneon ats 
and every eventing at SP ow These con 

i certs are absolutely free of c! 
_ Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 


Boats from Arch and South Sts. W barves. 
direct to the Park. every 15 minutes 
from 9 a. M until 10 P.M. Boats from 
Ous Street Wharf, Kensington, datly, 
Wa M., 12 n00n, 2,4 6ands Pr. ™ 


Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Children with parents free. 


.-: LINCOLN PARK::: 
Chicago 


arg. 


(T. P. BRUUR!I 


Concerts Daily 
2 and 7.15 p- ™- 


A Whole Show Given in THE VIrascurt 
ALLYN and LINGARD, Character Artistes 
THE LARGEST AND MOST Not? 
SHOOT THE CHUTE 
Paka 


PASSENGERS LANDED IN THI 
Thus avoiding annoying and ¢ 


transfers 


Ne Advance in Fare. Round Trip 2 


CHILDREN FREE. 


Boats leave Kace and Christian >5+5 
every hour. 


“ vee 


lal 
Sunday,every 6 minutes 





